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THE HAND OF GOD. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Loose not Thy hold, O hand of God! 
Or utterly we faint and fall. 
The way is rough, the way is blind, 
And buffeted with stormy wind; 
Thick darkness veils above, below, 
From whence we come, to what we go: 
Feebly we grope o’er rock and sand, 
But still go on, confiding all, 
Lord, to Thy hand! 


In that strong hold salvation is; 

Its touch is comfort in distress, 

Cure for all sickness, balm for ill, 

And energy for heart and will. 

Securely held, unfaltcring, 

The soul can walk at ease, and sing, 
And fearless tread each unknown strand, 

Leaving each large thing, and each less, 
Lord, in Thy hand! 


O mighty Friend, forever near! 
O heavenly Help! so soon forgot, 
So oft rebelled against and grieved, 
Unthanked, distrusted, disbelieved ; 
Forgive us all, and hold us fast 
Till dawning lights the dark at last, 
And looking back we understand 
How we were kept, and knew it not, 
Lord, by Thy hand! 
S. S. Times. 
-_>- - 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to 








all our readers! 

—_ — 7s = 
The sad death of Mrs. Sarah Bristol 
Cooper and her daughter points two 
morals. The first is that persons in whose 
family there is a taint of insanity ought 
not to marry. The second is that those 
who have any such danger hanging over 
them ought not to overwork. If Harriet 
Cooper had not been worn down by over- 
work, the hereditary taint might never 
have developed. 


-_—-- — 


Mrs. Cooper was an ofticer in nineteen 
charitable societies, and her daughter was 
her secretary and main stay. It was good 
work, all of it—work for the poor, for 
religion, for woman suffrage, above all, 
for little children—but there was too 
much of it. And so two useful lives were 
prematurely cut short, and all the flags of 
San Francisco went to half mast, and a 
great city was thrown into mourning, 


-_-- — 


Our readers will share the sorrow of 
our editors on learning of the death of 
Mrs. Gertrude P. Clement, wife of Mr. 
Edward H. Clement, editor of the Boston 
Daily Transcript. Mrs. Clement was a 
woman of many virtues and accomplish- 
ments. Cultured in her tastes, she pos- 
sessed talents as an artist which would 
have given her prominence had her in- 
clinations led her to apply herself.to art. 
Devoted to her duties as wife and mother, 
Mrs. Clement yet found opportunity for 
a great amount of work in aid of chari- 
table and other public causes. Never 
gifted with robust health, Mrs. Clement's 
activity in good works was an instance of 
the ability of a kind heart to overcome 
constitutional infirmities. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 





DENVER, CoL., Dec. 18, 1896. 
Because false rumors are circulating in 
results of 


other States concerning the 


equal suffrage in Colorado, the friends of 


| the cause desire to present a truthful and 





unprejudiced statement of facts, The sig- 
natures of have 
official recognition are appended to this 
statement, in order that the office may 


men and women who 


give weight when names are unknown. 
The signatures include prominent society 
women, as well as those distinguished in 
intellectual and philanthropic work. The 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, were 
more than a representative number pos- 
sible. 


We, citizens of the State of Colorado, 
desire, as lovers of truth and justice, to 
give our testimony to the value of equal 
suffrage. 

We believe that the greatest good of the 
and the nation is ad- 
the operation of equal 


home, the State 
vanced through 
suffrage. The evils predicted have not 
come to pass. The benefits claimed for it 
have been secured, or are in process of 


development. A very large proportion of 


| Colorado women have conscientiously ac- 


cepted their responsibility as citizens. In 


| Governor was cast by women. 


| 1804, more than 





half the total vote for 
Between 
85 and 90 per cent. of the women of the 
State voted at that time. The exact vote 
of the last election has not yet been esti- 
mated, but there is reason to believe that 
the proportional vote of women was as 
large as in previous years, 

The vote of good women, like that of 
good men, is involved in the evils result- 
ing from the abuse of our present political 
system; but the vote of women is notice- 
ably more conscientious than that of men, 
and will be an important factor in bring- 
ing about a better order. 

Signed: 

Albert W. Melntire, Governor of Colo. 

John Evans, ex-Governor. 

John L. Routt, ex-Governor. 

Alva Adams, Governor-elect. 

H. M. Teller, U.S Senator. 

Edw’d O. Wolcott, ‘ 


John F. Schafroth, Member of Congress. 

John C. Bell, Member of Congress. 

N. P. Hill, ex-Senator. 

Charles D. Hayt, Chief Justice Supreme 
Court. 

Luther M. Goddard, Associate Justice 
Supreme Court. 

John Campbell, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court, 

Gilbert B. Reed, First Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Charles I. Thompson, Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Julius B. Bissell, Judge of State Court 
of Appeals. 

Owen E. LeFever, Judge Dis. Court. 


C. P. Butler, ‘ “ 
P. L. Palmer, “ “6 ‘“ 
Geo. W. Allen, “ “ és 


E. H. Webb, Sheriff, Arapahoe County. 

T. S. McMurray, Mayor of Denver. 

A. B. MeGaffey, Sec. of State. 

H. E. Mulnix. State Treasurer. 

C. C. Parks, State Auditor. 

Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

Lucy E. R. Scott, Asst. State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 

B. L. ( arr, Attorney-General. 

James H. Baker, Pres. University of 
Colorado. 

Wm. F. Slocum, Pres. Colorado College. 

James B. Gregg, D.D 

James H. Ecob, D.D. 

Susan Riley Ashley, Chairman of Corre- 
spondence, General Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, Colo. 

Mrs. Nath. P. Hill, Vice-Regent for Col. 
of Mt. Vernon Association. 

Carrie 8. Benjamin, Pres. of Denver Sec. 
of Jewish Women’s Council. 

Eliza F. Routt, Member of State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Katherine A. G. Patterson, Pres. State 
Suffrage Association of Colorado 

Sarah S. Platt, Pres. Woman's Club, 
Denver. 


Martha A. Lb. Conine, Pres. North Side 


Club, and Representative-elect Leg. of 
Colo. 
Minerva ©. Welch, See. Denver Fort- 


nightly Club. 

Susan M. Hayward, Pres. Clio Club. 

Katherine Sumner, Pres. Monday Club, 

Isabel Hill, Pres. Tuesday Musical Club. 

Carrie O. Kistler, Pres, Four ©’ clock 
Club. 

Mary B. Morris, Pres. Reviewers’ Club. 

Mary E. Humphrey, Pres. Pi Pi Kappa 
Club. 

Sue M. Hall, Pres. Civic Federation. 

Alice Polk Hill, Pres. Round Table 
Club. 

Nettie E. Casper, Pres. 22d Ave. Club. 

Ione T. Hanna, Chairman Educational 
Department of Woman’s Club and ex- 
member of School Board. 

Mary Barker Bates, M.D., of Board of 
Edueation, District No. 1. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT COLORADO. 


19, 1806, 





DENVER, COL., DEc. 
Editors Woman'’sJournal : 

The position of cynosure is always difli- 
cult and painful, yet in such a position 
the newly enfranchised citizens of Colo- 
rado found themselves when newspaper 
reporters from the East and West visited 
Denver for t’1e express purpose of noting, 
on the third of November, the conduct 
and treatment of women at the polls, and 
their attitude toward the question of equal 
suffrage. 

One of these reporters, Mrs. Winifred 
Black, a pronounced anti-suffragist, tele- 
graphed the result of her investigations 
to the New York Journal, in which paper 
they were published over her own name. 
The same article was repeated in the San 
Francisco Examiner over the pseudonym 
of “Annie Laurie.” 

In reporting facts coming under her 
direct observation, Mrs. Black is com- 
pelled to become an unwilling witness in 
favor of equal suffrage, and gives testi- 
mony to the good order and decorum 
which everywhere prevails. She says: 

I went from polling place to polling 
place in the lower part of the city. I did 
not see one person under the influence of 
liquor. Every saloon in the town seemed 
closed. The polling places were invari- 
ably clean, and in perfectly approachable 
buildings. There were no crowds, and 
absolutely no disorder of any kind. The 
men and women stood in line together, 
waiting for their turn to vote. The women 
were treated with absolute courtesy in 
every way. I saw not the slightest sign 
of that contempt which is said by oppo- 
nents of suffrage to come with too much 
familiarity. Neither did I see the little 
self-consciousness which marks the ordi- 


nary woman in the ordinary crowd. The 
women seemed serious and _ straight- 
forward. 


The astonishment of strangers at the 
order and respectability of a Denver elec- 
tion has been noted in other visitors. One 
of these, after careful observation, re- 
marked, **Why, is this all? I can’t see 





anything out of the way. Where is the 
mob?” Election day is more quiet than 
Sunday, and so decorous as to be posi- 
tively uninteresting to those who want to 
make out a good story. 

Mrs. Black questioned the voters as to 
the “disruption of the home’’ through 
equal suffrage, and ascertained that the 
majority of women vote as their husbands 
do, which is natural enough, but that, 
when difference of political opinion does 
exist, it causes no unhappiness. As one 
of her interlocutors naively remarked, 
“If they are going to quarrel, they don't 
wait for a political excuse.” 

The favorable testimony of an enemy is 
of more value than that of a friend. 

“IT thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.” 

In matters of fact, Mrs. Klack is honest. 
In matters of opinion, she is misleading, 
because she gives to the public only the 
side of the question which coincides with 
her own views. Any person can go to 
any place and hear anything on any ques- 
tion of the day. There are in Colorado 
just as ardent McKinleyites as in Boston; 
and vice versa, just as ardent free-coinage 
men in Boston as in Colorado. One may 
hear in Denver expressions both favorable 
and unfavorable to the workings of equal 
suffrage in the same day, according to the 
individual opinion of the speaker. If one 
chooses to cull out the unfavorable ones, 
and ignore the favorable, one may make a 
good case against suffrage. This is exactly 
what Mrs. Black dit. She announced 
openly that she was opposed to equal 
suffrage, and desired confirmations of this 
opinion. The names of prominent and 
highly respected men and women were 
given Mrs. Black, whom she might have 
interviewed with profit. There is abun- 
dant evidence that she carefully avoided 
those who had the reputation of being 
friendly to the cause, and refused to 
accept the proofs offered that equal suf- 
frage is not only right in theory but suc- 
cessful in practice. 





Deductions are not fair on the part of 
observers who look only for evidence to 
support personal opinions. As a matter 
of fact, no stranger can come into Colo 
rado and, by a few days’ visit in one city, 
become competent to write understand- 
ingly of the workings of equal suffrage. 
No stranger can understand the complex 
local situation, or the history of the 
movement. Colorado has her own prob- 
lems to solve in local government, like 
the rest of the country, and problems take 
time. 

Certainly no one has a right to demand 
that they all should have been settled in 
the three short years since women ob- 
tained the ballot. Neither can it be ex- 
pected that there should be unanimity of 
opinion as to the expediency of woman’s 
enfranchisement. Traditions and preju- 
dices which have accumulated through 
centuries of practice are not overcome in 
three years of the most successful innova- 
tion. Accordingly, one may meet in Col- 
orado intelligent and high-minded women, 
who accept the duties of citizenship with 
reluctance, and retrospectively rejoice in 
the days of irresponsibility. Yet the pre- 
vailing sentiment of women is in the inter- 
est of liberty. Those who object are in 
the minority, and it now requires in 
Colorado almost as great courage to op- 
pose sutfrage as is still required in the 
East to espouse it. 

The experience of Colorado demon- 
strates that women are less partisan than 
men, and more scrupulous as to the char- 
acter of candidates. Since the success of 
the equal suffrage referendum, nominat- 
ing conventions, primaries, and all slate- 
making caucuses find it more and more 
necessary to select, with reference to the 
women’s vote, candidates of unobjection- 
able life and character. Every election 
makes the women’s vote more independ- 
ent, and women are rapidly extricating 
themselves from party affiliations. 

The exact vote of the last election has 
not been declared, but there is reason to 
believe that the women’s proportional 
vote was as great as in previvus years. 
From the report of the editor of the 
Womaws Tribune, who was in Denver at 
the election of Nov. 3 for the purpose of 
gathering statistics, we learn that ‘in 
District D, one of the most aristocratic of 
Capitol Hill, 571 women registered and 
570 voted, and in the proportion of two 
women to one man.”’ 

Other evidences of Mrs. Black’s unfair- 
ness are the section of the city to which 
her observations were chiefly confined, 
and the character of the man whom she 
accepted as her escort on election day. 
Nothing. but ignorance would justify a 
self-respecting woman in allowing her 


, hame to be associated with this person in 


an investigation of any nature, and only 
the exigencies of an occupation can excuse 
the investigation. Yet Mrs. Black gives 
much weight to this chaperon—a pugilist 
who boasts of having killed several vic- 
tims, a man well known in the sporting 
and half-world. 

The class of women whom Mrs. Black 
most carefully observed on the 3d of 
November represent, in any city of the 
United States, but an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of its population, and the vote of 
that class in Denver is confined practically 
to three precincts out of 120, 

The question is often asked if the fran- 
chise brings respectable women into con- 
tact with these sisters of darkness, Dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, no. We have in 
Colorado the Australian ballot system. 
Respectable women vote in their own 
respectable precincts, and meet at the 
booths their own respectable neighbors 
and friends, who are as courteous on that 
day as on every other day. 

In the precincts of vice, a district so 
small that its vote is a factor of no impor- 
tance, Mrs. Black spent half of election 
day, devoting the other half to the re- 
mainder of the city. In order to publish 
a fair statement of the situation, she 
should have drawn from the residence 
portions a typical representation of Den- 
ver. 

There is no moral test for the ballot in 
any State or country. If we could draw 
the line of social purity, it should cleave 
man suffrage as well as woman suffrage. 
The objection urged against the enfran- 
chisement of women on the score of the 
Magdalene is really one that obtains 
against a representative government. If 
the people are to be represented, it is evi- 
dent that all classes must appear in that 
representation. 

Justice, not expediency, is the ground 
for equal political privileges. Justice is 
the only ground on which women should 
claim the ballot, the only ground on 
which the State should grant it. We are 
no more concerned about the expediency 


of justice than we are about the expedi- | 


ency of the law of gravitation. Yet we 
have proved in Colorado that justice is 
expedient. The principle of coéperation 
between man and woman is the ideal in 
human society, and freedom for every 
individual is the requisite of a higher 
social development. 

KATHERINE A G. PATTERSON, 

ILELEN G. Ecos, 





| 
| 
| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MAry F, Frievp, a daughter of 
the late Eugene Field, is making a begin- 
ning as a public reader. She reads only 
from her father’s writings. 





Mrs. Mary C. Ropsrns, in her article 
on Park-making as a National Art, in the 
January Atlantic, suggests the possibility 
of a system of parks from New York to 
San Francisco. This suggestion, startling 
at first, becomes more and more possible 
as time goes on and the growth of park- 
making in our cities continues. 

Mrs. ALICE GorpoN GuLick has for 
years done excellent work in her school 
for girls, at San Sebastian, Spain. But 
she has conducted the school at great dis- 
advantage through want of books. She 
and her fellow teachers greatly need a 
library suitable for the higher education 
of women, and any gifts of money or vol- 
umes for that purpose would be appreci- 
ated. Mrs. Gulick’s address at present is 
Castile, N. Y., and she would gladly an- 
swer inquiries as to what books would be 
serviceable, 

Mrs. Howarp 8. STANSBURY, of Den- 
ver, Col., is spending a few weeks in Mas- 
sachusetts. She is probably more familiar 
than most Colorado women with the 
working of woman suffrage in that State, 
having been for a number of years on the 
staff of the Rocky Mountain News, the 
leading daily paper of Denver. Mrs. 
Stansbury delighted her auditors at the 
recent Fortnightly Meeting in this city 
with her simple, unaffected, straightfor- 
ward narrative of affairs in the Centennial 
State. Many of the ladies present ex- 
pressed a wish that she would address 
their Leagues. In order to do so, Mrs, 
Stansbury will make engagements for a 
few weeks tocome. Address this office. 

Mrs. BuckNER was entertained at 
dinner by a party of ladies at the Somer- 
set Club, Boston, the other night, while 


General Buckner was dining with the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club. The 
Boston Transcript says: “This is the 


most striking proof possible in Boston of 
the triumph of the club idea for women. 
It is not now at all an unusual thing, to 
be sure, for ladies to entertain there or at 
many another clubhouse in Boston where 
they have either members’ rights or hon- 
orary privileges. But the dinner to Mrs. 
Buckner partakes of a semi-official char- 
acter, although it was not, of course, in 
any degree even a semi-public function. 
It was, however, in a sense a dinner of 
honor to the wife of a candidate, and 
given at a club; a perfectly conservative, 
simple affair in the development of mod- 
ern social life, yet how formidably radical 
it would have seemed twenty years ago!”’ 


Mrs, IpA A. HARPER is to write the 
biography of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
under Miss Anthony’s supervision. Mrs, 
Harper is well qualified for the work. She 
is of New England parentage, but has 
spent most of her life in Indiana. For 
years she was managing editor of the 
Terre Haute Daily News, besides doing 
allthe paper's political writing. Later she 
was on the staff of the Indianapolis News, 
doing a full share of the editorial work 
and making a specialty of paragraphing, 
her paragraphs being widely copied in all 
parts of the country. For eleven years 
she conducted a department in the Terre 
Haute Saturday Evening Mail, and for 
twelve years was connected with the Fire- 
men’s Magazine, the most widely circu- 
lated labor magazine in the country at 
that time. During this time Mrs. Harper 
travelled, corresponding with the Chicago 
Times and Inter-Ocean, Detroit Free Press, 
Cleveland Leader, Indianapolis Journal, 
Toledo Blade, Western Christian Advocate, 
New York Christian Union, and Chicago 
Advance. Mrs. Harper was selected by 
the World’s Fair Committee to write one 
of the monvugraplhis for Indiana, and read 
several papers before the World’s Fair 
Congresses, receiving a diplomaof ‘“thon- 
orable mention” from the board of man- 
agers. She was State Secretary of the In- 
diana Suffrage Association. Mrs. Harper 
went to California in 1893, to place her 
daughter in Stanford University. The 
young lady graduated last May, and has 
now gone East to study music and art. 
Mrs. Harper rendered admirable service as 
chairman of press work during the cam- 
paign for the suffrage amendment in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Harper will go to Rochester, 
N. Y., about Feb. 1, to undertake the 
biography. All Miss Anthony’s corre- 
spondence and family papers will be 
placed at her service. The work is ex- 
pected to occupy at least a year. 
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FROM MASSACHUSETTS TO TURKEY. 


Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, of New York, 


in her admirable paper read before the | 


League for Political Education, said, in 
part: 

The demand for woman suffrage is by 
no means necessarily a demand for univer- 
sal suffrage. It is not even necessarily a 
demand for a wider democracy, and while 


it is repudiated by many social democrats, | 


itis supported by some of the most seri- 
ous critics of democracy. Mr. Lecky, 
you know, is one of the most distinguished 
among these modern critics, and this is 
the way he speaks of woman suffrage: 
“At a time when there are many 
signs that the standard of morality in 
political life is declining, the infusion into 
the electorate of a large number of voters, 


who act under some real sense of duty, | 


could scarcely fail to be beneficial. It 
would raise the standard of private mor- 
ality required in public men, and increase 
the importance of character in public life. 
It would probably be a conservative in- 
fluence, very hostile to revolutionary and 
predatory change. . . . English legislation 
has now fully adopted the principle of 
conferring the suffrage on almost the 
largest scale, without any attempt to dis- 
criminate capacity, or to estimate the 
manner in which it is likely to be exer- 
cised; and the distinctive evils to be 
feared from female influence in politics 
are, at least partiy, due to the want of 
political experience. and would, therefore, 
probably be gradually mitigated.” 

I would note that the “distinctive evils” 
upon which Mr..Lecky lays stress, are the 
tendencies of women to demand an excess 
of legislative interference with private 
liberty, as in regard to vivisection and to 
the liquor traffic. “When it is argued, 
however,” continues the writer, ‘that it is 
for the benefit of the nation that a new 
class of voters should be brought into the 
constitution, this usually means that the 
special interests of that portion of the 
nation are likely to be more fully attended 
to and represented. “omen form a great 
section of the community, and have many 
special interests. The opening to them 
of employments, professions and endow- 
ments; the regulation of their labor; ques- 
tions of women’s property and succession; 
punishment of crimes against women; 
female education;’ (we should add, the 
education of children), “laws relating to 
marriage, guardianship and divorce, may 
all be cited, and in the great drink ques- 
tion they are even more interested than 
men, for, though they are the more sober 
sex, they are also, it is to be feared, the 
sex which suffers most from the conse- 
quences of intemperance. With such a 
catalogue of special interests, it is im- 
possible to say that they have not a 
claim to representation if they desire it. 
Women already vote for parish and dis- 
trict councils, for county councils, for 
school boards and poor-law guardians. In 
nearly all these elections they may be can- 
didates as well as voters. Large numbers 
of women have stood and large numbers 
have been chosen for such posts. Many 
of these elections are fought on purely 
political and party lines; and a vast pro- 
portion of the taxation of the country is 
now levied by bodies which women’s 
votes contribute to elect, and of which 
women are frequently members. It is 
surely not too much to say that under 
such circumstances the onus probandi 
rests upon those who refuse to go one 
step further and admit them to elections 
for members of parliament... . If the 
demands for a parliamentary suffrage 
prove growing and persistent it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that it must ultimately 
triumph.”’ 

So far Mr. Lecky, whom I think no one 
would dream of classing among ‘long 
haired cranks,” or too rapidly progressive 
radicals. 

Nevertheless, as the result of the Mas- 
sachusetts Referendum shows, it seems 
still true, not only that many thousand 
men are opposed to such a triumph, but 
that many thousand women are so indif- 
ferent that they cannot be induced to 
express, perhaps even to form, an opinion 
on the subject. 

What is the reason? 

Many reasons have been alleged. That 
it would violate the delicacy of the sex, 
to be thrut into the rough broils of 
political lite. That it would be beneath 
the dignity of women to share political 
privileges, that must simultaneously be 
accorded to their own cooks. Thatin our 
seaboard cities the immigrant population 
is a constant danger, whose influence 
would be aggravated by a female vote. 

L have just pointed out what a changed 
aspect has been given to this considera- 
tion by the results of the recent election. 
Still, the illiterate vote, which does not 
seem to disturb women when they do not 
vote at all, becomes a great bugbear 
when they are asked to think of voting. 
More plausible than the above objections 
appear to me to be others involving more 
retined and subtle apprehensions. Appre 
hension that, should women be swept 
into the vortex of politics and business, a 


noisy monetony would overspread all 
society. There would be no relief, no 
rest, such as now is supposed to be 


afforded by the multiple, lesser, side in- 
terests of secluded women.  Distinetively 
feminine types would disappear. There 
would be only bigger men and smaller 
men all clamoring about the same things. 
There is really something in this. 

However, | myself believe that more 
potent than all these reasons which | have 
enumerated, is a certain vague, secret 
fear, lest women, in demanding more than 
they have, should finally come off with 
less than they now possess; lest in de- 
manding equality they should lose protec- 
tion, which, on the whole, they much 
preter. 

But what is this protection theoretically 
accorded to women by society? Dves 


protection mean that women are always | 


“supported’” by men, and that without | 


rendering any equivalentservice, or them- 
selves creating any pecuniary values? 

The United States census of 1890 re- 
cords three million women as engaged in 
gainful occupations, not only for their 
own support, but most frequently for that 
of several other people besides A larger 
number of women are not so recorded 
because they are at the head of households 
which they direct or whose work they per- 
form, and whose children they bear, 
nurture and educate, Are these women 
being supported like paupers? Do they 
not render a full return for the board, and 
lodging, and defence, and pin money 
which they receive? Do they, in fact, by 
any means always receive such propor- 
tionate share of the family income as is 
really due to their share in the care, in 
the protection of the household? 

The historical origin of the protection 
of women is not identical with the philo- 
sophie reason for such protection, The 
first is found in the primitive necessity 
for the defence of women against physical 
dangers from nature, and man, and beast, 
with which their lesser physical strength 
render them unable themselves to cope. 
But the philosophic reason for this lesser 
physical strength lies in the organic adap- 
tations required to fit women for child 


| bearing. 








When the primitive dangers have dis- 
appeared, the influence of these same 
adaptations reappears in the general in- 
feriority of effective working capacity 
which, on the whole, characterizes women. 
Individually this is often an immense in- 
convenience, and for women who, after 
all, do not have any children as a com- 
pensation, may be a real hardship. 

Socially, there is no inconvenience, but 
equivalent service, equivalent values, and 
correlative advantages. It is perfectly 
true that women en masse must possess a 
lesser quantum of effective force, whether 
for fighting or working. It is also true 
that on this account the rough protection 
always accorded to women, along with 
children, in fighting communities, and 
under a militant system, must continue 
to be extended to them under an indus- 
trial system, and, indeed, far more so than 
has practically been the case. 

It is right, therefore, that husbands 
should, so far as possible, make provision 
for wives, and fathers for daughters, and 
that brothers should feel more responsi- 
bility for sisters than foreach other. But 
itis as important for women, as for men, 
to remember that this is done, not because 
women are worth little, but because they 
are worth much, and possess other values 
beside those of strength. 

Because they must be content to do 
somewhat less in exchange for being 
something more, it does not follow that 
women do gothing, and must, therefore, 
submit to remain silent and passive in a 
great world where men who are supposed 
to do all the working may therefore claim 
exclusive right to do all the talking and 
all the thinking. On the contrary, the 
entire industrial life of the world began in 
the household industries of women, and 
is still largely carried on by women, al- 
though it has been withdrawn from their 
households 

The social protection of women does 
not consist in relieving them of the neces- 
sity for working, but only in providing 
for them a suitable shelter under which 
they may carry on their work. Similarly, 
the “support of women’? means now, as 
in the marriage formule of primitive 
savage tribes, merely that the husband 
brings home the raw material for the 
wife’s industry. 

The women who really do nothing, who 
contribute to the household neither effec- 
tive labor nor mental values, exist, but in 
proportionately such small numbers that 
they need here not be counted. They 
ceitainly will not take any interest in a 
League for Political Education. 

Now, how is it possible that this kind 
of general protection, based upon these 
primitive and permanent necessities, re- 
paid by these acknowledged and often 
incalculable values, can possibly cease 
under any change in political organiza- 
tion? The most profound political change 
is underlaid by biological condition, and 
cannot penetrate to the depth of this. 
Women are protected because they must 
be; because society would cease to exist 
with the crushing of women. It is incon- 
ceivable that it should be otherwise. The 
retort is then at hand: If this biological 
differentiation be so profound, and if 
women be dependent, as has indeed al- 
ways been asserted, what is the sense or 
justice of claiming for them equality? The 
ease of the Southern negro sufticiently 
proves that a fiat equality will never serve 
in the face of an essential inequality of 
nature. The fallacy is identical with that 
which attributes intrinsic values to fiat 
currency, whether silver or paper. 

This retort, which is constantly made, 
and perhaps even more often thought of, 
involves an assumption which goes far 
beyond any concessions which the state- 
ment for protection really contains, 

It assumes that the women who must 
be protected from bears, in case these are 
prowling at large, and who should be pro- 
tected in factories whenever they are 
obliged to work in them, also require to 
be protected in their thoughts and in the 
exercise of their reasoning faculties. 
Whereas what they need here, is emanci 
pation from the swaddling-bands of an 
excessive protection, so that their thoughts 
can acquire the force of the thoughts of 
the perfectly free born. 

-_-- 


PRESS POINTS. 





The presence of a woman referee at a 
recent auction sale has opened the eyes of 
some old lawyers to the danger of further 
inroads by the sex upon time-hallowed 
privileges and perquisites. If a woman 
ean boldly mount the restrum and coolly 
watch the audience bidding frantically 


for a tenement house, why can she not act 
as commissioner to open streets and parks, 
and even ascend the bench and reach the 
Court of Appeals? In fact, if the encour- 
agement of a woman lawyer is going to be 


| the fad, it would be well for all firms of 





lawyers to add a woman to the partner- 
ship and thus meet competition. Old 
practitioners see that the time to resist 
the admission of women to the bar has 
passed, and they must bow to the inevit- 
able, just as did the car-drivers a few 
years ago when the cable was substituted 
for slow horses. - Jewish Messenger. 
Twenty-five States have given the edu- 
sational ballot to women. There are still 
twenty States to The 
moves slowly and generations die; but it 
moves. ‘The business world moves faster; 
we have just counted twenty-five occu- 


conquer. world 


pations that women have invaded in the | 


last quarter of a century.— Milford (Mass.) 
Gazette. 


- = 


OBSTACLES TO WOMEN’S VOTING. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. &, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Is it strange that many women will not 
take the trouble to vote when it is made 
sv very inconvenient? 

The term for registration is short, and 
if one is sick or out of town at that time, 
she loses her vote. 

I have voted regularly in Cambridge 
for the last ten or twelve years, but this 
year sickness detained me at home during 
the time set apart for the registration of 
women. At the first opportunity I has- 
tened to attend to it, only to find it one 
day too late. 

Male voters are not so inconvenienced, 
Their names appear on the voting list as 
if by magic. They are allowed longer 
time in which to register. 

I lose my vote this year, and I do not 
bear my loss with a very good grace, for 
with the same privileges that are allowed 
my husband I should have been able to 
vote. EmMA J. BLANCHARD, 

[Under the law women have a right to 
have their names retained on the voting 
lists without any action on their part, 
unless they have changed their residence 
during the past year, in which case they 
have to give the registrars notice of such 
change within the period prescribed, It 
was the duty of the assessors, in making 
their annual rounds, to inquire at every 
house containing a woman voter of 1895, 
whether she still lived there, and, if so, to 
return her name to the registrars. But 
the assessors have very generally failed to 
do this, and in the absence of such return 
by the assessors, the registrars cannot 
retain the name without personal applica- 
tion. Our correspondent should call on 
the registrars and state her case, and if 
refused registration, the assessors are 
legally liable for damages.—u. B. Bb. | 





WOMEN AND STREET-CARS. 


The subjoined might well have been 
written by one of our contributors, but 
it was not. Instead, it was published on 
the editorial page of a recent issue of the 
New York Tribune. But itis justas perti- 
nent for all that. 

GETTING EVEN WITH THE MEN. 

The introduction of open cars on Broad- 
way last summer gave women a fine op- 
portunity to get even with the tyrant 
man, such as seldom comes to them in 
this man-administered world. For many 
years, as everybody knows, men have 
largely monopolized the women’s cabins 
of the ferryboats. In fact, there is only 
one way in which a woman can be sure of 
getting a seat in the woman's cabin of a 
ferryboat, and that is to become a sprinter 
and rush into the cabin before the men 
can do so. But there are few women who 
would care to adopt that revolutionary 
course; and so they have been compelled 
to see their rights to their own eabin 
ruthlessly invaded by the sex that prides 
itself onits strength and chivalry, quite 
content if they are lucky enough to tind 
standing room so that they ean get a good 
view of the sitting men. In fairness, we 
must admit that the men show good taste 
in preferring the women’s cabin to the 
men’s cabin, which, asa rule, is unspeak- 
ably vile in the average ferryboat. We 
cannot, indeed, say that we would advise 
any decent. cleanly man to enter a men’s 
cabin in a ferry boat if he can in any way 
avoid doingsoe. But, instead of depriving 
a woman of her seat, he ought to protest 
against the condition of the men’s cabins, 
and keep on protesting until tie com- 
panies improve them. In the mean- 
while, he could stand outside with the 
horses, who are far more cleanly than 
some of the creatures who are allowed to 
disport themselves in the men’s cabins. 

As we said, however, the women, or at 
least a good many of them, are getting 
even. The Broadway company designed 
the open cars for smokers only, and that, 
of course, means men; for there is no 
smoking by women in this country as vet, 
at least to speak of. For the first few 
days, the conductors made an earnest 
attempt to enforce the company’s rule 
that women should not be allowed to 
board these cars. But the company saw 
it was no use. Hundreds of women every 
day tried to get on them, in spite of the 
fact that the placard, ‘Smoking Car,” 
was displayed on both ends in large let- 








ters, and when they failed, they com- 
plained bitterly to the company. So the 
rule was rescinded, and ever since the 
women have been patronizing the open 
cars to such an extent that in many cases 
aman feels himself almost a cviminal if he 
ventures to smoke on them. Indeed, it 
frequently happens that men who desire 
to take an open car and smoke are unable 
to do so, because it is filled with women. 
Thus we see that the victim of man’s sel- 
lishness on ferryboats is able to pay him 
back in some of his own coin on the 
Broadway street-cars. It ought to teach 
him a lesson; but we are afraid that it 
won't. 

In conclusion, we desire to answer an 
objection which we anticipate some one 
will offer. It may be said that if the 
average men’s cabin on a ferryboat is 
unlit for self-respecting men, a smoking 
car must therefore be unfit for women. 
But the cases are not at all parallel. The 
Broadway smoking-cars, being open, are 
practically a section of outdoors set on 
wheels. The smoking on them is, there- 
fore, no More annoyance to most women 
than smoking on the street, to which they 
have become accustomed. It is not to be 
supposed that they prefer to ride on 
smoking-cars; they simply prefer, insum- 
mer, to ride in open cars, as, indeed, all 
citizens do, being willing to accept, for 
the time, the drawback of smoking. And 
the emphatic way in which that preference 
has been shown ought to decide the com- 
pany to put on an adequate number of 
open cars next summer. 


-_--— 


WHO PAY THE TAXES? 


At the last meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Lewiston, Pa., the fol- 
lowing statement was made: The tax- 
payers are in the East ward 127 men and 
103 women; in the West ward 137 men 
and 89 women; in the South ward 46 men 
and 13 women; whole number of men pay- 
ing tax, 310; whole number of women 
paying tax, 205. 
paying tax in the borough is almost two- 
thirds the number of men, yet they are 
not supposed or expected to know how 
this money is expended, and have no voice 
as to how it shall be used. Is this taxa- 
tion by representation ? 

This town was once my home. Miss | 
Hay and Miss Yates organized this Lewis- 
ton (Pa.) club. I rejoice to see that it 
flourishes and that its members can make 
out so strong a case. Their taxation ar- 
gument is certainly a good one. 

LAURA M, Jouns. 


-_-- - 


READING WOMEN MEAN BUSINESS. 


The Reading, Mass., Chronicle does jus- 
tice to the earnest work of the women of 
that town. It says: 


The ladies of Reading will never rest 
contented until their sex is represented 
on the municipal boards of the town. 
They will keep everlastingly at it until | 
their aim is accomplished. 

Last year they put forward Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bancroft as a candidate for a position 
on the school board, and Mrs. Gertrude 
K. Hussey as a trustee of the public 
library. They failed of election by a 
small margin of votes. These ladies were 
again endorsed at a meeting at Mrs. Wm. 
Carter’s, Thursday afternoon. 

The ladies are even more aggressive 
this year than last, and will probably sug- 
gest a candidate from among their num- 
ber for the Overseers of the Poor. 

This departure is probably due to the 
agitation that was occasioned by the dis- 
cussion in the Chronicle regarding the 
conduct of affairs at the town farm, For 
some time past, if not always, the Select- 
men have been also elected to serve as a 
Board of Health. There are many reasons 
why this should continue to be so. The 
two boards have very much in common in 
a financial and executive way, and it 
might be unwise to divorce them. 

The Chronicle concludes with a sug- 
gestion for the election or appointment of 
an advisory board of women whose duty 
it would be ‘to advise with the Overseers, 
keep an eye on the town farm, report on 
the outside poor, and in a general way to 
interest themselves in the department.” 
But we hope the women will decline a 





position of responsibility without power. 
Women are eligible as Overseers of the 
Poor, and should be chosen as such. 

H. B. B. 
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TO WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


WARKEN, O., Dec, 15, 1896. 
Editors Womans Journal: 

After one of the best conducted, and 
most thoroughly organized campaigns in 
the history of our movement, we have 
been defeated in California. And yet 
were we really defeated? We went toa 
State where there was little organization, 
and in a few months’ time more than 100,- 
000 men voted our amendment. Is 
that defeat? 

In Idaho twice as many men voted for | 
itas againstit. The Supreme Court has 


for 


decreed woman suffrage a part of the 
constitution. Is not that a glorious vic- 
tory? 


For the first time in our history we have 
established headquarters at Philadelphia, 
where our Bulletin has been published, 
where, through our State Press Commit- 
tees, copy has been sent out every week | 
to several hundred newspapers, where thie | 


lished, where leaflets, the manual, and 
badges have been for sale. 

Our Organization Committee has been 
at work in Montana, Delaware, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma, 

You have been a member of the Asso- 
ciation, which has carried on this work, 
and which will continue to carry on such 
work until women are free the 
law. 

We beg of you at this crisis to add if 
possible to your yearly contribution. Now- 
a-days we do not have to spend money in 
creating sentiment. Every cent is judi- 
ciously used in gathering together the 
sentiment already existing. 


before 


When Miss Anthony, who has given her 
life for womankind, still has courage to 
press on, ought not we to deny ourselves 
and give of our substance? Thus shall 
we hasten the day when there will be no 
sex in citizenship. 

Harrier TAYLOR Upton, Treas. 


=_—-- —- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de Ami- 
cis. Translated from the Italian by 
Maria H. Lansdale, with 50 photogravure 
illustrations, a map, and an index, 2 
vols. Small octavo. Cloth extra, with 
gilt tops, in cloth box. Philadelphia, 
Henry T. Coates & Co, 1896. Price, 
$5. 

The recent frightful massacres and 
spoliations of more than sixty thousand 
unarmed Armenian Christians, without 
provocation or excuse, by order of the 


| Sultan of ‘Turkey, which have taken place 


The number of women | 


| the bow at once rose to their feet. 


| pire. 


within two years throughout Asia Minor 
and even in Constantinople itself, have 
called attention anew to this fateful and 
beautiful site of ancient and modern em- 
Probably no spot on the earth’s 
surface, with the exception of Rome, has 
witnessed such fearful tragedies and 
romantic vicissitudes as this wonderful 
city. In these volumes a competent ob- 
server, with every facility at hiscommand, 
has given us a full, detailed description of 
the metropolis and its suburbs. Readers 
of this book will become more fully ac- 
quainted with the place than many travel- 
lers who spend only a few days within its 
walls. As for those who hereafter visit 
it, and have previously read these vol- 


| umes, they will tind them invaluable. The 


| author has a genius for his work. He 
combines enthusiasm with industry, hu- 
mor, frankness and simplicity. The 


Oriental manners, the varied life, the his- 
tory, the topography, are all noted with 
masterly fidelity, Famous buildings, com- 
memorative monuments, picturesque local- 
ities, Mosques, palaces, bazaars, the walls, 
the costumes, the army, even the dogs 
and the beggars are described. By means 
of a map the localities are made clear, and 
an excellent index enables the reader to 
make ready reference to the multitudi- 
nous contents of the two beautiful volumes. 
Striking pictures add greatly to the inter- 
est. This work is published in style uni- 
form with the same author’s previous 
books on Spain and Holland, which have 
achieved such great successes. The open- 
ing chapter, written on reaching Stamboul, 
in view of the glorious panorama of 
Scutari, Galata, Pera, the Old Seraglio, 
and the Golden Horn, is a gem of descrip- 
tion. Students of the Armenian question 
will find this book a guide to much that 
without it seems perplexing and almost 
incomprehensible. We give brief ex- 
tract: 

It is wonderful what a hold Constanti- 
nople has upon the imagination. The en- 
thusiasm of De Amicis in describing his 
approach to the imperial city is very 
striking. It seemed to be shared by all 
on board the steamer. He quotes the 
helmsman as saying: ‘‘To arrive at Con- 
stantinople on a fine morning, believe me, 
gentlemen, that is a great moment in a 
man’s life.’ As they approached the me- 
tropolis, the hills being still hidden by a 
mist, nothing was to be seen but inter 
minable lines of houses along the shore, 
and the city was apparently perfectly flat. 

“Captain,” Leried, “is this Constanti- 
nople?’ The captain seized me by the 
arm and pointed ahead. ‘O man of little 
faith,” said he, “look there!’ I looked, 
and an exclamation of amazement escaped 
me. A shadowy form, vast, impalpable, 
towering heavenward from a lofty emi- 
nence, rose before us, its graceful outlines 
still partially obscured by a filmy cloud 
of vapor, and surrounding it four tall 
and graceful minarets, whose peaks shone 
like silver as they caught the first rays of 
the morning sun. ‘Saint Sophia!’ cried 
a sailor, and one of the Athenian ladies 
murmured in an undertone, ‘Hagia 
Sofia!’ (Holy Wisdom.) The Turks in 
And 
now, before and around the great basilica, 
were discernible through the fog other 
vast domes and minarets crowded close 
together, like a forest of gigantie branch- 
less palms. “The mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed!” cried the captain, pointing; ‘the 
Bayezid mosque, the mosque of Osman, 
the Laleli mosque, the Suleimaniyeh!”’ 


But no one was listening. The mist 
was now rapidly melting away, and in 
every direction there leaped into view 
mosques, towers, masses of green, tier 
above tier of houses. The farther we 
advanced, the more the city unfolded 
before us her charming outlines, irregu- 
lar, picturesque, sparkling, and tinged 
with every hue of the rainbow, while the 
Seraglio hill now emerged completely 
from the fog, and stood out clear and dis- 
tinct against the gray mass of cloud be- 
hind it. Four miles of city, all that part 


minutes of the last convention were pub- | of Stamboul which overlooks the Sea of 
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Marmora, lay stretched out before us, her | 


black walls and many-colored houses re- 
flected in the limpid water as in a mirror. 
} Equally tine is the description of the 
hill of the Old Seraglio: 


It is a large hill, clothed from top te 
bottom with cypress, terebinth, fir, and 
huge plane-trees, whose branches, reach- 
ing out across the city walls, throw their 
shadows on the water below, and from 
the midst of this mass of verdure, sepa- 
rately and in groups, as though dropped 
at haphazard, rise in a confused, dis- 
orderly mass, the roofs of kiosks and pa- 
vilions, covered with gilded domes and 
galleries; charming little buildings of un- 
familiar shape, with grated windows and 
arabesqued doorways, white, small, half- 
hidden, suggesting a labyrinth of avenues, 
courtyards and recesses—an entire city 
enclosed in a wood, shut off from 
the world, full of mystery and _ sad- 
ness. The sun was now shining full 
upon it, but above there still hovered a 
nebulous veil of haze No one could be 
seen, not the faintest sound could be 
heard. All the passengers stood perfectly 
motionless, their eves fixed upon that hill 
invested with centuries of associations— 
glory, pleasure, love, intrigue, bloodshed; 
the citadel, palaces, and tomb of the great 
Ottoman monarchy. 

An interesting chapter on 
Women” modifies in some respects our 
ideas of Oriental seclusion. 
longer are excluded from the streets and 
public places. 

Hundreds of Turkish women may be 
seen at all hours of day quite alone in the 
Mussulman streets and suburbs, and in 
the Frankish cities as well. They pay each 
other visits from one end of Stamboul tothe 
other, spend half a day in the bath-houses, 
make excursions by water to the Sweet 
Waters of Europe on Thursday. and on 
Sunday to the Sweet Waters of Asia. On 
Friday they visit the cemeteries of Skutari, 
on the other days of the week the Isles of 
the Princes, Tarapia, Buyakdereh, or Kal- 
ender, to eat luncheon in parties of eight 
or ten with their slaves. They say their 


be applied for success.“ A practical work 
the volume proves to be. It is made up 
from articles which have appeared from 
time to time in the Toledo Blade, and 


| Which the author calls ‘‘simple talks.” 





“Turkish | 


Women no | 


prayers at the tombs of the padishas and | 


sultanas, visit the dervishes’ monasteries, 
and go to see the public exhibitions of 
wedding outfits. And not a man would 
presume to join or follow one of them, or 
even so much as to accost her. 


But this does not materially diminish 
the profound isolation of the sexes: 

The Turkish dwelling, as every one 
knows, is divided into two parts, the 
harem and the selamlik. The selamlik is 
the part reserved for the man. Here he 
works, eats, sees his friends, takes his 
siesta, and sometimes sleeps at night. The 
wife never enters it, but just as the man 
rules in the selamlik so does she govern 
in the harem. Of course she cannot 1e- 
ceive male visitors. If she does not feel 
like seeing her husband, she can even 
refuse to do that, sending him a_ polite 
message requesting him to return another 
time. Although only separated by one 
small door and a narrow corridor, they 
are in reality like two separate houses, far 
away from one another, with different 
servants and commonly separate kitchens. 
Husband and wife seek their amusements 
in their own way, spending their time 
and their money without reference to 
each other, having almost nothing in 
common, 

We cannot make longer quotations, as 
we would gladly do, When our author 
leaves, he feels almost broken-hearted, and 
exclaims: 

But I see her still, my beloved Con- 
stantinople, beyond those two fading 
shores. [see her larger and more radiant 


than ever, and I talk with and salute and | 


adore her as the last and fondest dream 
of a youth that is passing away. ... My 
beautiful Oriental dream is ended. 

H. B. B 


YOSEMITE AS I SAw It, by Dr. Cora A. 
Morse—A Souvenir—is a beautiful little 
booklet describing that wonderful valley. 

ts value is greatly enhanced by spirited 

views from photographs taken op the 
spot. The descriptions were written 
during her stay in Yosemite under the 
inspiration of the glorious scenery and 
“from a heart too full to contain its 
joy unexpressed.’’ It can be obtained 
by addressing G. W. Fowler, 26 Highland 
Ave., Lynn, with 50 cents and a postage 
stamp. 


Lire’s GATEWAYS; or, How to Win Real 

With Portrait. By Emily S. 

Boston: The Arena Co, 1896. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Win Success’? explains the 
book. It relates to the 
philosophy of life. The author’s previous 
works are but stepping-stones to this 
latest production, which deals with the 
life of matter and the life of the spirit. 
The two are so interwoven as to make the 
latter lift the former into its highest re- 
sults, ‘real success.”’ The title intimates 
that the principles of philosophy are to 


Success. 
Bouton. 
Price, 31. 
“Hlow to 
purpose of the 





‘*Life’s Gateways; or, How to Win Real 


| 
| 
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HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 


| lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- | 


| 


| 


| moment, and while she was out, 


Success,”’ should be found in the hands 
of every boy and girl in the public | 


schools, in the library of every Sunday | 


school, and on every home library table. 
H. B. B. 
— =_—— — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


During the last year 190 patents have 
been granted to women. Among these 
are a scrubbing machine, a baby-jumper, 
a bed for invalids, an improved hook and 
eye, and an adjustable bracket for a cur- 
tain. 

The most substantial memorial of the 
Victorian jubilee will be the Victoria 
Hospital for Children, which is to be built 
in London to commemorate the sixtieth 
year of the Queen’s reign. It is the only 
hospital in London that bears her name. 

It is said that the highest paid choir 
singers in the world are two American 
ladies, Miss Clementina De Vere, at the 
Paxton Church in New York, who re- 
ceives $4,500 a year, and Miss Dutton, at 
a Baptist church in the same city, who 
receives $3,000. 

Eight prominent society ladies of Spo- 
kane, Wash., have incorporated the Wo- 
man’s Northwest Mining and Investment 
Company, capitalized at $2,000,000, and 
will engage actively in the mining busi- 
ness. They have obtained the services of 
an expert to report on the properties of 
the company. Branch offices will be es- 
tablished in many large cities. 

Miss Victorine Thomas Artz, the Chi- 
cago woman who gave $10,000 to the 
Boston Public Library for the purpose of 
forming a Longfellow memorial collection, 
never made her home in this city, nor 
even visited here. Chicago knows scarcely 
more of Miss Artz, although she has 
dwelt there all her life. She is a hermit 
of her own wish, seemingly has no inti- 
mate friends, and scarcely a dozen per- 
sons, including servants, have ever seen 
her face in the Metropolitan Hotel, where 
she has lived for three years.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Christmas is not only the mile-mark of 
another year, moving us to thoughts of 
self-examination; it is a season, from all 
its associations, whether domestic or re- 
ligious, suggesting thoughts of joy. A 
man dissatisfied with his endeavors is a 
man tempted to sadness. And in the 
midst of the winter, when his life runs 
lowest, and he is reminded of the empty 
chairs of his beloved, it is well he should 
be condemned to this fashion of the smil- 
ing face. Noble’ disappointment, noble 
self-denial are not to be admired, not even 
to be pardoned, if they bring bitterness. 
It is one thing to enter the kingdom of 
heaven maim; another to maim yourself 
and stay without; and the kingdom of 
heaven is of the childlike, of those who 
are easy to please, who love and who give 
pleasure.—R. L. Stevenson in ‘tA Christ- 
mas Sermon.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


It was Belle Bowen’s eighth birthday. 
She was to have eight little girls and eight 
litte boys spend the afternoon with her. 
Allthe morning she was very busy playing 
with her new doll, and looking at her 
new picture-book, but when four o’clock 
came she ran up-stairs to put on the new 
dress grandma had sent her. She had 
just come down when the bell began to 
ring, and in came all the little boys and 
girls in the neighborhood, all full of birth- 
day wishes for little Belle. 

At first they danced for awhile; then 
they played ‘Ring around the Rosy,” 
‘‘Hot-butter-bean,’’ “Clap in and clap 
out;” but these did not last long. Harry 
got mad because Katie did not choose 
him, so mamma decided to have supper 
to putallina good humor. And well it 
might put them in a good humor. 

They saw at one end of the table an old 
hen and eight little chickens; and at the 
other a little bush with eight roses on it 
all made of ice-cream. Belle looked very 
little beside her big cake with eight can- 
dies all burning brightly. 

Mamma went out of the room 


| than she was, and strong enough to hold 





for a 


ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent | 
free. Price 75e. per bottle. Sold by all 

Druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Belle 
reached a snapper across the table, saying: 

“Pull with me, Jack.”’ 

She did not notice that the thin muslin 
sleeve of her dress extended just over the 
lighted candles. In a moment there was 
a blaze, and as mamma entered the room 
she found a scene of confusion. But even 
before she had time to reach her little 
daughter, Charlie Abert had jerked off 
his white flannel jacket and wrapped it 
tight around the pretty arm, Belle was 
too frightened to resist, but even if she 
had resisted, Charlie was two years older 


her very tightly. 

In afew moments all danger was over, 
and little Belle was lying on the lounge 
with her arm nicely bandaged in cotton 
and vaseline. 

Every one madeagreat deal of fuss over 
Belle; but Charlie was the hero, and when 
he went home he said: 

“QO mother, how glad I am I consented 
to wear that flannel suit! If | had worn 
the one I wanted to, how awful it might 
have been,”’ 

But after all it was not Charlie’s suit | 
that saved Belle, but his presence of mind, | 
—J. M. C. Our Little Men and | 

| 
} 
| 





B., in 
Women. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A small Sunday school child when asked 
what was meant by the expression, ‘‘And 
the king rent his clothes,’ answered: ‘I 
suppose it just means that he hired ’em 
out.” 

‘Isn’t there something the matter with 
the feet in this poem?”’ asked the editor. 
“Sir,” replied the haughty man who stood 
by his desk, ‘‘I ama poet, not a chiropo- 
dist.”’ 

Barber—I want a motto from Shakspere 
to hang up in my shop. Can you give me 
one? Patron—Of course; how will this 
do? **Then saw you not his face,’’—Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, 


Sheridan Knowles, the clever Irishman, 
was always blundering over the identity 
of two friends, Mark Lemon and Lemon 
Rede, and not only confounded their 
names, but their persons. One day he 
met the pair arm in arm, and was more 
perplexed than ever. ‘Well, now, I’m 
bothered entirely!’’ he exclaimed, in his 
choicest brogue. “Come! One of you 
tell me which of you two is the other!”’ 

“No,” said the man who had studied 
the matter, ‘“‘we don’t want the women 
to vote, for the reason that they have too 
much spare time. You see a man usually 
has so much other business to attend to 
that he just goes and votes and forgets all 
about it. But it would be just like the 
fool women to want to know what they 
were voting for.”,-—Indianapolis Journal. 

A clergyman in Scotland invited Bishop 
Selwin to preach in his church, His lord- 
ship gave an impressive and beautiful 
sermon, which at the same time was per- 
fectly plain and simple. The rector was 
delighted and said so on meeting one of 
the most regular members of his congrega- 
tion. ‘*Well, sir, | don’t think so much of 
it,’ rejoined the man. ‘‘It was so simple 
any child could have understood it. For 
my part, I like a sermon that confuses 
your head for a week. I don’t know any 
which beat yours for that, sir.”’—Tid- 
Bits. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 
564 Washington Street, 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO! 27, BOSTON, [lass. 











Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- | 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. | 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran: | 


teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 
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ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 
Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M, to4 P. M. 
€ 


> 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


PRECIOUS 
.. STONES 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Private or evening 
lessons if desired. 








GEMS 


Set and Unset 


At the Very 
Lowest Prices. 








Alvah Skinner & Son, 


6 Winter St., Cor. Washington, 
ONE FLIGHT. 


MATZOON. 


FRADE 





MARK. 


Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 


and 


Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by .. . 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » 338 vast" St 


ne Flight. . . 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely yegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘Iwo or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 conte per yociea, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, ea a he Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, ' 











The Woman’s Column. 





A paper devoted to women’s interests, an! es- 
pecially to their right of suffrage. Edited at 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Published weekly. Price, 50 cts. 
a year. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and arguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainm nts given by Political Equality 
Clubs. and will be found a vaiuable help in keeping 
up the interest of the meetings.’—A/rs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace. 


“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 
than subscribe for it. and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper is as 
excellent as its information is valuable.’—Frances 


E. Willard. 


“Itis a gem.” 





HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of ( orrection in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So Boston, and the 





| 


| 
| 
| 





department officers of the Woman’s Kelief a 
Address Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville, | 
Mass. | 


' MURRAY SCHOOL |LEE and SHEPARD’S 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTon JouNsON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in golo and color, boxed, $2.5c. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By JouN WALLACE HUTCHINSON (1 ribe of Jesse). 
Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol 
umes; Crown $vo. Price $5.co. 


A [lanual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI, 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Pitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.”’ Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously tothe Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
‘The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic.U nion and publist ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association, Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir g Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HAR NGTON 
KEENE, p"yengee.") Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_book oi Signs, Sayings and Superstitions, Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
akan New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“Spiritual Manifestations,’ ‘*Kedeemer and Re 
deemed,” **Eden ‘i ableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R, 
COCKE, } )., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
$1.25. 





War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON, Cloth; 
75 cents, 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with ‘Young 
Master Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Illustrated, 





Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
»roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New Vourk. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 











GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? 


BONN Ey a yonean nate 


} If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends 


$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars asto how these premiums are 
sd to be awarded Address P 
018 Columbia Ave., 
9 House and Home, $ 
Sd 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 
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Newspaper Decisious. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 


continue to send it until payment is made, and | 


collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper ay ed from 
the st-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








A PRESENT TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offers to make a free gift of the 
WomAN’s any 
Woman’s Club that has club-rooms where 
A number 


JOURNAL for a year to 


the paper can be kept on file. 
of Women’s Clubs have already taken ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. Let other 
clubs do the same. 
a 


THE CASE OF MISS HUTCHINS. 





Miss Hutchins is the highly esteemed 
assistant principal of the Bowditch School. 
She has been a teacher therein for fifteen 
years. The master of the school having 
died, Miss Hutchins very naturally wished 
to be appointed its principal. Her pupils 
and the teachers in the Bowditch School, 
and the graduates who have been under 
her supervision for many years, were 
practically unanimous in asking for her 
appointment. Had she been a man, there 
would have been no opposition. As one 
of the school committee, to who-e casting 
vote Miss Hutchins owes her defeat, has 
frankly said: ‘‘She possesses every qualifi- 
cation for the position of principal of the 


Bowditch School except that she is a 
woman, I shall vote against her.’’ And 
he did. Had that man voted for Miss 


Hutchins last Tuesday evening, when the 
vote was a tie in the committee, she would 
have been elected. So, whatever may be 
alleged to the contrary, it cannot be de- 
nied that Miss Hutchins owes her defeat 
to the fact that she is a woman. 

In the case of Miss Estelle Hall, of 
Somerville, who was recently defeated by 
some 40 votes in a poll of 1,500, her oppo- 
nent was nominated because Miss Hall 
was a woman. But in that case, as in 
this, the opposition took the form of un- 
founded aspersions on the qualifications 
of the woman candidate. 

All honor to the noble woman and brave 
men who stood by Miss Hutchins last 
Tuesday night! Let the women voters of 
Boston remember them at the next elec- 
tion and secure their return, if possible. 
In her advocacy of Miss Hutchins’s elec- 
tion, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames has rendered 
the cause of woman goed service, which 
deserves emphatic recognition. 

The friends of fair play for women will 
profit by this object-lesson. It is not suf- 
ficient to have women on the school board, 
It is not sufticient to have eleven thousand 
women voting for school committee in 
Boston. Here, as elsewhere in Massachu- 
setts, the highly paid positions in the 
schools are unjustly monopolized by men. 
Women who aspire to fill such positions 
are made the victims of detraction. The 
average pay of the female school teachers 
of this Commonwealth is only one-third 
the average pay of the male school teach- 
ers. Contrast this shameful fact with the 
condition of women teachers in the States 
where women have equal suffrage and 
where they fill acceptably the highest 
educational positions, ‘Equal Opportu- 
nities and Equal Pay for Equal Work,” 
demanded by the National Republican 
platfurm of 1896, are denied by the Boston 


School Committee. They are accom- 

plished facts in. Wyoming, Coiorado, 

Utah, and Idaho. H. B. B. 
— -_-- 





BISHOP DOANE AND MRS. CRANNELL. 

Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of Albany, N. Y., 
has sent to the papers an article in 
answer to the present writer’s criticism of 
Bishop Doane. Mrs. Crannell, in coming 
to the defence of Bishop Doane’s anti- 
suffrage statistics, shows more chivalry 
than knowledge of arithmetic. According 
to the official returns, the vote on the so- 
called referendum iv Massachusetts stood 
—nays 187,837, yeas 109,204. When Bis- 
hop Doane says, ‘‘In Massachusetts ninety- 
five per cent of the population of the State 
declined it (woman suffrage) by a popular 
vote,”’ itis clear that his statement con- 
veys an incorrect idea of the facts. 

Mrs. Crannell calmly assumes that every- 
body who did not vote either way is to be 
counted as voting in the negative —an as- 
sumption unwarrantable under any cir- 
cumstances, and especially so in this case, 
in view of the strenuous efforts put forth 
by the Man Suffrage Association to bring 
every opponent to the polls. But, even if we 
assume that everybody who did not vote 
either way voted in the negative, it would 
not give Bishop Doane his ninety-five per 
cent. Let any one take Mrs. Crannell’s 
statistics, and work out the problem in 


arithmetic for himself; it is a simple one, 
There is no wriggling out of the fact that 
the bishop has allowed his dislike of 
woman suffrage to betray him into an 
untenable assertion. 

In her published pamphlet, quoted in 
the North Am rican Review, Mrs. Crannell 
g ves the number of women registering to 
vote for school committee in Massachu- 
setts in 1891 as ‘‘only 3,000,” when there 
were 6,008 in Boston alone. 


accept her statement. But jf the long 
series of inaccuracies in her pamplilet are 


all of them to be set down as typograph- | 


ical errors, she must have had the very 
worst proof-reader in the United States, 

Undoubtedly, the school vote of women 
is small. There isa great deal of human 
like that of men. At a presidential elec- 
nary State election, much smaller; at a 
municipal election, smaller still; and ata 
school election, wherever school elections 
are held separately, only a fraction of the 
men ever turn out to vote. Where women 
have only school suffrage, their vote is 
small; where they have municipal suffrage, 
it is much larger; and where they have 
full suffrage, they vote as generally as the 
men, 

Mrs. Crannell, in her pamphlet, points 
to the small school vote of women, and 
asks contemptuously, ‘‘Does any one sup- 
pose that women would do better if they 
had full suffrage?’ It is not a question of 
supposition, but of fact. In 1861, the 
women of Kansas were given school suf- 
frage. Their vote was small. In 1887, 
they were given municipal suffrage. Their 
vote at once became very much larger, 
and has increased at succeeding elections. 
In 1876, the women of Colorado were 
given school suffrage. Their vote was 
small, In 1893, they were given full suf- 
frage; and the Denver News says that at 
every election since, they have cast fully 
forty per cent. of the entire vote. Judge 
Kingman has collected statistics showing 
that in Wyoming about nine-tenths of the 
women vote, 

Mrs. Crannell says that in the silver 
States the women voted for free silver. 
The Eastern papers in general have made 
a great deal of this as an argument against 
equal suffrage. But in every State where 
the women Voted for free silver, the men 
voted for free silver also, and generally in 
larger proportion than the women. There- 
fore, if the result of the election in the 
silver States is an argument against suf- 
frage for women, it must, by the same 
reasoning, be a still stronger argument 
against suffrage for men. But the last 
thing that either Bishop Doane or Mrs, 
Crannell can ever be induced to admit is 
that sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. A. Ss. B. 
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ARMENIANS AS HELP. 








Although the temporary home at 16 
Waltham Street has been closed, nearly 
all of the 123 Armenian refugees whom it 
had sheltered having now found work, 
more refugees keep arriving, singly or in 
small groups. Any one who may wish for 
an Armenian young man to do housework 
can always hear of one by applying at this 
oftice. There are several at present who 
want such positions. 
writes: 

“He is the most faithful and earnest 
Christian in my congregation.” 

He is 28 years old, and speaks some 
English. 

A lady in Jamaica Plain who took 
another young Armenian to do housework 
was obliged to part with him, owing to 
circumstances for which he was not re- 
sponsible. She writes: 

“T found him clean in his personal 
habits, and a great help in housework. 
Ilis dishes were washed cleaner than the 
majority of servant girls would wash 
them. When he once understood what I 
wished him to do, I did not have to show 
him a second time how to perform the 
task. My husband said he was quite un- 
accustomed to tind in America a person 
who was so observant, and tried to antici- 
pate every wish. As far as I had any 
dealings with him, I found him truthful, 
willing and obedient. Please be sure to 
have him understand that I send him 
back through no fault of his own.” 


Another man acted as colporteur for a 


nople, and has a good recommendation 
from it for honesty and fidelity. He 
looks about forty years of age, speaks 
some English, has a very pleasant and 
kind expression of face, and is anxious to 
earn some money to support his wife and 
little girl in Turkey. He would be valu- 
able in any position where faithfulness 
was important than muscular 
strength. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but is willing to do anything. 

Another young man, who has been sev- 
eral years in this country and speaks ex- 
cellent English, would be glad of a place 
to do housework in or near Boston. 
are several others who speak no English, 


more 





and who, of course, would have to work 
| for less wages on that account. 


Of one, his pastor | 


She says it | 
was a misprint. | am, of course, bound to | 


nature in women, and their vote varies | 


tion, the vote of men is large; at an ordi- , 











year for the Bible House in Constanti- | 


There | 


One young men who is looking for a 
place as clerk or salesman, or almost any- 
thing else that is respectable, speaks 
Evglish, French, Italian, Greek, Armenian 
and Turkish, and is as bright and keen as 
a lancet. He was a bank clerk, but had 
to tlee for his life when the massacres 
broke out. 

An Armenian law student from Paris 
would like a place to do housework, and 
would also give French lesson to the fam- 
ity. A disinterested Parisian of my 
acquaintance has talked with him, and 
says he ‘‘speaks French beautifully. 

People often write us,asking, ‘‘What sort 
of people are the Armenians?’ We ap- 
pend two opinions on this point, from 
| good authorities. 

Dr. Grace N. Kimball, whose admirable 
work at Van has made her famous, writes, 
after fourteen years’ experience among the 
Armenians in their own country: 

You ask my opinion of the Armenians 
as immigrants. I have no mental reserva- 
tion in saying that they are a very desir- 
able class of people. They are honest. It 
would surprise me very much to hear 
anything to the contrary, though there 
might be exceptions. They are patient, 
docile, and ready to work, and work hard. 
As aclass, they will be found respectful 
and polite, much more so than the native- 
born American servant. They are versa- 
tile and adaptable to a degree. Without 
any prejudice in their favor, | candidly 
regard them as among the very best of all 
our immigrants, for all purposes. Their 
chief fault will be found to be a des.re 
to get alongin the world rapidly, and 
when they see a chance to better them- 
selves they will surely do it! 

Dr. James L. Barton, of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, ex-president 
of Euphrates College at Harpoot, in Tur- 
key, writes: 

I know the Armenians to be, by inheri- 
tance, religious, industrious and faithful. 
They are the Anglo-Saxons of Eastern 
Turkey. They are not inferior in mental 
ability to any race on earth. I say this 
after eight years’ connection with Euphra- 
tes College, which has continually from 
550 to 625 Armenians upon its list of stu- 
dents, and after superintending schools 
which have 4,000 more of them. 

These are the opinions of experts, and 
should rationally carry more weight than 
the comparatively superticial judgments 
of a few persons who have never had 
much to do with any large number of 
Armenians. A. S. 


-_--_ 


COL. HIGGINSON’S BIRTHDAY. 





Col. T. W. Higginson this week passed 
his seventy-third birthday. It is a grati- 
fication to his friends to know that he is 
so far recovered from the long and serious 
illness that afHicted him on his last birth- 
day anniversary, and for many months 
afterwards, as to be able to follow his 
usual pursuits. The Boston Transcript 
says: ‘His tall figure and kindly face 
were much missed from the streets of 
Cambridge during his long confinement to 
his home in Buckingham Street in that 
city, and it is a pleasure to be able to see 
him once more walking about the neigh- 
borhood of Harvard Square, apparently as 
vigorous as ever.”’ 





-_-- 


UNITED FRIENDS OF ARMENIA. 





The annual meeting of the United 
Friends of Armenia was held at 3 Park 
Street, last Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe presiding. ‘The report of the 
treasurer, William Lloyd Garrison, showed 
a balance in the treasury. The report of 
M. H. Gulesian on the work done for the 
refugees showed that the temporary home 
on Waltham Street had been opened Oct. 
28 and closed Dec. 17, and had sheltered 
123 refugees, all but nine of whom have 
now found places. The average cost has 
been about five dollars per refugee. On 
motion of Mrs. Barrows, a unanimous 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gulesian 
for lodging all the refugees in his factory 
free of charge, but for which the cost of 
caring for them would have been double. 

The year’s work of the society has in- 
cluded the publication of many articles, 
the holding of public meetings, ete. Up- 
ward of $3,000 bas been raised and sent 
to Turkey for relief work. 

Officers for the coming year were chosen 
as follows: President, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; vice-presidents, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
E. H. Clement, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
General Francis A. Walker, Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows, Miss Frances E. Willard, Dr. 
Joseph Henry Allen, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, Mrs. 
Louise Burleigh Curtis, Richard Harding 
Davis, Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden, Carnig Ekre- 
rvian, W. R. Hearst, of the New York 
Journal, Henry B. Blackwell, W. D. Mc- 
Cracken, Dr. Sewny, Mrs. Warren, Dr. 
Antranig Ayvazian, O. H. Ateshian, Miss 
Carrie Borden, and Mr. E. E. Dewey; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows; recording secretary, M. H. Gulesian; 
treasurer, William Lloyd Garrison. 

Mr. O. H. Atesian, Mr. M. H. Gulesian 
|} and Mr. G. H. Papazian were appointed a 

committee to arrange for the opening of 
| an Armenian reading-room. 


| 
| 
| 








' 
| 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


That in the decease of His Excellency, 
the late Governor Greenhalge, the Arme- 


| 


nians of Massachusetts have lost an earn- | 


est and faithful friend. 
remember that his very latest signature 
was attached to a Memorial to the State 
Department, asking our Government to 
try to secure from the Sultan for the per- 
secuted Armenians the right of expatria- 
tion hitherto denied them. For that and 
other expressions of generous sympathy, 


| we shall forever cherish his memory. 


That the recent attempts of Mr. F, 
Hopkinson Smith to cast opprobrium 
upon the Armenians and to excuse the 
barbarous massacre of sixty thousand 
unarmed Armenian Christians by express 
orders of the Turkish Government are an 
insult to the intelligence of the American 
people, and will forever associate his 
name with that of the Great Assassin. 


-_-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The tragic death of Mrs. Sarah Bristol 
Cooper and her daughter Harriet has 
brought a shock of grief to the hearts of 
a multitude of friends, not only in San 
Francisco, but all over the country. 

As our readers already know through 
the daily papers, the daughter, who was 
aftiicted with suicidal mania, turned on 
the gas during her mother’s sleep, and 
mother and daughter were found dead in 
their beds, 

Mrs. Cooper was the most distinguished 
woman in California in charitable, reli- 
gious and educational work. She was 


We gratefully | 





the president of the Golden Gate Kinder- | 
garten Association, and was chiefly in- 


strumental in founding the 
free kindergartens which have done so 
admirable a work among the poor children 
of San Francisco. 

Mrs. Cooper was born 
N. Y., in 1854. She was 
Presbyterian Church, and 
good education. 

At the age of twenty, she married Hal- 
sey Fenimore Cooper, a professor in Caze- 
novia Seminary, and svon after moved 
with him to Tennessee. Here she took a 
deep interest in the slavery question, and 
was an earnest advocate of abolition. Her 
daughter Harriet was born at Memphis, 
Tenn., in 1856. 

Later the family moved to San Francisco, 
In 1885. Mr. Cooper, who had always been 
of a bright and cheerful disposition, com- 
mitted suicide under depression induced 
by business troubles. He had for many 
years been Deputy Surveyor of the Port, 
but was thrown out for political reasons 
soon after Cleveland became president. 

He was fifty-eight. All the years of his 
maturity had been spent in public ser- 
vice, and he felt unfitted for anything 
else. To add to his embarrassment, there 
was a $4,000 mortgage upon his home at 
1902 Vallejo Street. A flooded sewer in- 
flicted damage on his property which 
demanded an immediate outlay, and he 
had nothing with which to meet the de- 
mand, 

His many friends, perceiving his diffi- 
culties, decided to show their appreciation 
of the many exemplary qualities of him- 
self and wife, and started a subscription 
to pay off the mortgage, but the relief 
came too late. 

On Sunday the husband excused his 
non-attendance at church by pleading the 
prevalence of burglaries in the neighbor- 
hood. He escorted his wife and daughter 
to the car and went back to the house. 
When they returned from Sunday school 
they found him dead. 

He left a note to his wife and daughter 
which was affectionate in the extreme. 
He recounted their love, truth and fidelity 
to him, but said they would be better off 
without him. ‘Softening of the brain, 
old age creeping on and pauperism is 
more than I can endure,” he wv 
“Your lives, so useful and 
should not be burdened by one who de 
votedly loves you, but who has failed tu 
provide.” 

The softening of the brain was imagin- 
ary, but there was suicidal mania in his 
family. An uncle and two cousins had 
died by their own hands. Mrs. Cooper, it 
is said, did not know of the hereditary 
taint till after her husband's death. 

Mrs. Cooper devoted herself to good 
works, and especially to starting free kin- 
dergartens for poor children. The busi- 
ness men of San Francisco, as well as Mrs. 
Leland Stanford and other rich women, 
had such faith in her and in the value of 
her work that they were ready to back lier 
financially to any extent. Fully 120 free 
kindergartens grew out of the pioneer one 
that she started. 

Mrs. Cooper was deeply and sincerely 
religious. Her cousin, Col. Robert Inger- 
soll, presented her years ago with one of 
his books, on the fly leaf of which he had 
written: ‘*To my Cousin Sarah, of whom 
I will say that if all Christians were like 
her, this book would never have been 
written.” 

Mrs. Cooper in 1880 became the leader 
of a Bible Class of men and women in the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church. Her class 
grew to several hundred members, and 
became one of the famous institutions of 
the city. 

She was finally tried for heresy, a main 
point of the indictment being that she did 
not believe in the literal truth of the story 
of Jonah and the whale On her trial 
Mrs. Cooper defended herself with great 
ability, but the decision was against her. 
She then withdrew to the First Congrega- 
tional Church, where her Bible Class 
again became a great factor. 

Six months ago Mrs. Cooper was an 
officer of nineteen charitable societies. 
Generally she was the president, some- 
times vice-president or secretary, but 
always she was the moving spirit of the 
undertaking. 


in Cazenovia, 
reared in the 
was given a 


thirty-two | 


80 lie ae 





| a year, but she has kept at work. 





Miss Cooper was her mother’s mainstay, 
Slie was beloved with an undivided affec- 
tion which never failed to be the subject 
of remark by all who observed the two 
together. Harriet was her mother’s sec- 
retary, her child, her companion and her 
shadow. 

Miss Cooper had been insane for more 
than a year, and had made repeated at- 
tempts to take her own life and her 
mother’s, Mrs. Cooper wrote to her sister 
only a few weeks before the end: 

For over a year darling Hattie has had 
symptoms of insanity, but I would rather 
die than see her in an asylum. I will care 
for her to the last—my precious child. 

It is the twilight of the evening of a 
lovely Sabbath day. I have been nursing 
the dear one all day; have been reading to 
her from Phillips Brooks's sermons, and 


from the precious Bible and ‘Daily 
Needs.’ She is now resting. She did not 


sleep at all last night, poor child. Every- 
body is kind. If only the rich and the 
happy knew the good they do by minister- 
ing where sorrow and trouble lie heavy on 
the heart! My poor, exhausted brain 
surges with pain. I have lost so much 
sleep that I feel dizzy and confused. | 
have been nursing her to-day as if she 
were a little child. Her one longing is to 
die, and to have me go with her. I tell her 
the dear Father, who is love, will take 
care of all that, and when He is ready for 
us He will call us. The darling has parox- 
ysms of great suffering in her head; then 
she rallies, and it seems as if health were 
close at hand. She cannot bear me out of 
her sight, and I do not leave her. . . [hope 
every day that a change for the better 
will come. Hattie has not been well for 
So have 
I. We have tried to do good—to make 
the little ones brighter and happier. The 
dreadful fact of insanity in her father’s 
family is constantly in my mind. God is 
my only refuge. ... Some day darling 
papa and Hattie, and the little boys, and 
sweet little Mary and myself will all be 
grouped again. We shall then understand 


the dreadful mysteries of this mortal 
ek. «2% 
You know Hattie’s nature was all 


brightness and sunshine; she has been 
deeply despondent and sad, but says she 
knows not why. I know it is from over- 
work, 

We are both greatly overworked. Life 
is a battle. We must be heroes. God is 
our helper, 

To the family physician, who repeated- 
ly warned her against the danger of keep- 
ing her daughter with her, Mrs. Cooper 
answered: “*My daughter is all I have to 
live for. 1 will give my life to her, but I 
cannot bear to part from her.”’ 

The funeral was held at the First Con- 
gregational Church of San Francisco, on 
Dec, 14. It was known that the services 
would not begin till noon, but the people 
began to gather by 9.30, and before the 
doors were open the street was crowded 
for a block each way with a dense mass of 
human beings. The vast edifice was 
thronged; the doors of the galleries finally 
had to be locked, for fear they would fall 
under the weight of people; and thou- 
sands were turned away. 

Besides the different organizations with 
which Mrs. Cooper had been associated, 
such as the Century Club, the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association, the Associated 
Charities, the Pacific Coast Women’s Press 
Association, the State Woman Sc ffrage 
Association and the Women’s Congress, 
many uniforms of red and blue in the con- 
gregation showed that the Salvation Army 
was out in force, Mrs, Cooper had been 
an active “auxiliary” of the Army, and is 
said to have remarked on one occasion: 
“IT sometimes feel that I could do better 
work if I were to don the bonnet of a Sal- 
vation lassie.”’ 

The caskets were buried in floral trib- 
utes, among which werea bunch of yellow 
and white chrysanthemums from Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw, and flowers from 
Mrs. Leland Stanford with the inscription, 
“She never grew weary in doing good ; 
she had a willing heart, a most precious 
gift in God’s sight.’’ Violets, Mrs. Coop- 
er’s favorite flower, were present in pro- 
fusion. Not the least touching tribute 
was a simple wreath of evergreen, with 
the card ‘‘To my mother; from Louie.” 
Louie was the Chinese servant who had 
been in Mrs. Cooper’s employ for fifteen 
years. 

The choir sang ‘‘O Paradise,O Paradise,” 


Mrs. Cooper’s favorite hymn. Dr. Geo. 
C. Adams said, in part : 
This is a remarkable funeral. Two 


lives have passed away, and a whole city is 
in mourning. Flags all over town are 
at halfmast. There must needs have been 
a strong and virtuous life behind this. 
Her life must have been spent in the 
glorifying of God. It has been said that 
he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before is a benefactor 
of humanity, but she did something more 
than that. She brought joy and the 
knowledge of Christ intu countless Chris- 
tian homes: she performed well her duty 
beth to Ged and man. 

We are naturally tempted to ask, ina 
ease like this, who can fill this noble 
woman's place? From my experience, | 
am warranted in saying that God can take 
his own at any time to work in a higher 
sphere. and still leave plenty behind to 
continue the labor on earth. God help 
you, friends, in following up the work of 
uplifting humanity which they have left 
undone. 

The 


venerable Dr. J. K. McLean de- 
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livered the funeral oration, and the great 
congregation hung breathless on every 
word, Heenumerated Mrs. Cooper's rare 
qualities, and said, in part: 


First of all was the sensitive physical 
organization of Mrs., Cooper. Unusually 
delicate was she in physical structure, 
fine-celled was she physically. And _ in- 
habiting that physical organization very 
strikingly did we see wonderful gentle- 
ness of spirit. She was a gentlewoman in 
any and every sense of that word, and this 
gentleness of spirit was accompanied by 
almost extraordinary affectionateness. 

She loved deeply, strongly, permanent- 
ly. There was a loyalty in her love which 
meant much. Deeply, wonderfully affec- 
tionate. And, resulting from these quali- 
ties in combination, comes another as rare, 
but a quality almost to be dreaded and 
shrunk from—a spiritual sensitiveness to 
pain and suffering. 

Mrs. Cooper was a woman of strong con- 
victions upon almost every subject, large 
and small. Her opinion was definite, de- 
cisive; her feeling about it was, after her 
own mind, unquestionable. Her opinions 
were clear-cut and definite, and, connected 
with the other qualities I have named, 
added marvelously to her power of suffer- 
ing. 

The vivid sensibility that made distinc- 
tions readily and accurately and minutely 
between right and wrong—this was a 
prominent characteristic of our dear, de- 
parted friend, and with this extreme con- 
scientiousness she carried a sense of re- 
sponsibility about her. 





Dr. McLean continued for some time in 
the same analytical strain. He instanced 
the case of the Chinese servant, Wong 
Louie, who was so accustomed to hearing 
Mrs. Cooper moving about at an early 
hour in the morning, that when he did not 
hear his mistress in the kitchen at the 
usual time he immediately divined that 
something was wrong. If this was not an 
example of tireless energy he had never 
known of one. 

He then referred to Mrs. Cooper’s kin- 
dergarten work. It began when she was 
a mere child. She was in the South, and 
her first solicitude was to teach the little 
ones whose parents she was succoring. 
It was her experience there that afterward 
proved so useful in juvenile work in San 
Francisco. Duty was a passion with 
her. 

Eighteen thousand souls could testify to 
the good Mrs. Cooper had done among the 
kindergartens of the city, and in this work 
her daughter was a perfect helpmate, and 
ably assisted in carrying out the work the 
mother designed. It was a case of the 
sun and the moon, Where the main body 
went, the satellite was always present. 

Dr. McLean also referred eloquently to 
the good work accomplished by Mrs. 
Cooper in the cause of equal rights for 
women, and the wholesome results of her 
sayings and writings. In conclusion he 
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spoke touchingly of her sufferings in life 
and her sad end. 

The services closed with a prayer by 
Pastor Adams and the singing by the choir 
of the hymn ‘‘Good-Night, [| Am Going 
Home.”’ 

The vast concourse was then given an 
opportunity to view the remains, It took 
an hour and a half for all to get a last 
glimpse of Mrs. Cooper’s calm, serene 
countenance and the emotionless face of 
her daughter. 

Mrs. Cooper had had a horror of public 
funerals, but the wish of loving and sor- 
rewing thousands was too strong to be 
withstood. The mourners included all 
classes, from the highest dignitaries to 
brawny workmen whose children had 
been educated in her kindergartens, and 
who stood bareheaded in the rain, listen- 
ing with tears in their eyes to the music 
from within the crowded church. 

The burial was in the Masonic Cem- 
etery, beside the husband and father. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Dec, 21, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As we are all much absorbed by the 
Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, which takes 
place to-day, I send you my letter ad- 
dressed to our Governor-elect, in behalf 
of our City Woman Suffrage League. 


New York, Dec, 21, 1896. 
Hon. Frank S. Black, Troy, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—You are about to assume the 
highest executive office in this State, to 
acquire wide intlnence in shaping the des- 
| tinies of the Commonwealth, to hold in 
| your hand the power to approve or to 
forbid all the Acts passed by the Legisla- 
ture. In this exalted position you ought 
to be the impartial Chiet Magistrate of all 
the people; no one class should receive 
higher consideration than any other; no 
portion of the community should be for- 
gotten or overlooked. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that you 
will remember that one-half of the adult 
people of the State are women; that you 
will regard their interests, and in your 
Inaugural Message to the Legislature 
will advise such action as shall secure to 
these citizens equality of rights. 

The preamble to our State Constitution 
declares that it was established ‘‘to secure 
the blessings of freedom to the people of 
the State.”’ In taking your oath of office, 
you will swear to uphold and to enforce 
the provisions of this instrument. So long 
as one-half the people are taxed without 
representation and governed without 
their consent, the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution are violated. We 
pray you solemnly to consider this, when 
about to pledge yourself to the fulfilment 
of your high duties. 

To-day, in this State, which claims to 
guarantee equal privileges to every mem- 
ber of the community, the women citizens 
are discriminated against by the various 
departments of the Government itself, in 
that smaller salaries are paid to the 
women in its employment, whether as 
clerks or as school teachers, than to men 
performing similar services. You are 
earnestly entreated to call attention to 
this oppression in your message, and to 
recommend that this injustice be rectified. 

The party which you represent, in its 
great Convention at St. Louis, adopted a 
resolution declaring that it favored ‘‘equal 
pay for equal work.”’ Will you now re- 
iterate these manly words, and by uphold- 
ing the cause of that portion of the people 
least able to protect itself, of that sex 
which comprises the mothers of the Stare, 
show yourself to be the worthy chief 
officer of all the people of the Common- 
wealth? Respectfully yours, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Idaho State Tribune, which is 
issued at Wallace by the Miners’ Union and 
the Knights of Labor, and is the official 
organ of Shoshone County, editorially 
supported the woman suffrage amendment 
during the recent campaign. It also gave 
generous space fora suffrage department 
edited by Mrs. Helen L. Young, of Os- 
borne. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held its December 
meeting on the 18th inst. After the usual 
routine business, delegates were elected 
to represent the association at the Na- 
tional American Annual Meeting held at 
Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 27 to 30. Mrs. L. 
A. Hatch was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
American W.S. A. Miss Sophia M. Hale 
and Miss Charlotte Lobdell were elected 
delegates to the Annual Meeting. 

The January Forum opens with ‘Pope 
Leo XIII.,’’ by the Vicomte E. Melchior de 
Vogue. Mr. O. D. Ashley, president of 
the Wabash Railroad, discusses the tariff 
question from the point of view of a busi- 
ness man. Dr. J. M. Rice continues his 
articles on The Problem of Elementary 
Education, with a paper on ‘‘The Essen- 
tials in Elementary Education.’’ Herr 
Alexander Mozkowski, the eminent Ger- 
man musical critic, contributes a brilliant 
paper on some **Modern Composers in the 
Light of Contemporary Criticism’’—Wag- 
ner, Rubinstein and Brahms. ‘The Wan- 
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Cuba” brings out a vigorous protest 
from Mr. Fernando A. Yznaga. Hon. 
Alonzo B. Cornell, ex-Governor of New 
York, contributes an article on the par- 
alyzing effect upon business of Presiden- 
tial elections, suggesting as a remedy that 
the Presidential term be lengthened to 
six years, and the Congressional term to 
three years. Mr. J. Gennadius contrib- 
utes a paper on the work of the American 
School of Archeology in Greece, describ- 
ing the discovery of an ancient Greek 
theatre at Thorikos. Two important new 
books are reviewed. Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt discusses Brooks Adams’s “The Law 
of Civilization and Decay.’ The first 
volume of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s *‘His- 
tory of the United States’’ is reviewed by 
Prof. William P. Trent, of the University 
of the South. Other articles are ‘The 
Urgent Need of a National University at 
Washington’’ by Pres. David Starr Jordan 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University; 
“The Philosophy of Meliorism’’ by Junius 
Henri Browne; and Prof. R. C, Ringwalt 
of Columbia University on “Intercollegiate 
| Debating.” 
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MISS MURRAY’S SCHOOL RECITAL. 





The recital by the junior and middle 
pupils of Miss Maud Murray’s School of 
Oratory and Acting at 314 Boylston 
Street, on the 21st inst., developed a de- 
gree of native talent and proficiency in 
training that was most satisfactory and 
commendable on the part of pupils and 
teacher alike. Miss Murray’s name is a 
familiar one to our readers, and her pro- 
fessional reputation is established, but 
this was the first opportunity the public 
has had to judge of her capabilities as a 
teacher. The programme contained a 
suflicient variety to bring out a pleasing 
exhibition of comic talent as well as that 
of a more serious nature, and the per- 
formers received many compliments and 
much hearty applause. It was patent to 
every one that the training they had re- 
ceived under Miss Murray is calculated 
to develop in the right direction whatever 
natural gifts a pupil may possess, and 
that she is capable of imparting to them 
her own dramatic spirit and method of 
declamation. This is the crucial test of 
the accomplished teacher. To recite is 
one thing; to teach others to recite and 
act with effective results requires a certain 
intuitive knowledge, judgment and a ca- 
pacity for adaptability which are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The future 
will doubtless prove that Miss Murray 
has these qualifications in an eminent 
degree. 

Of course there were instances of crude 
gesture and faulty recital, but the exhi- 
bition, as a whole, was not only interest- 
ing, but also entertaining in the best 
sense of the word. Specially notable were 
Miss Sadie Atkins’s ‘*‘Aunt Tabitha,” by 
Holmes, and Mr, A. B. Swaze’s ‘Plan- 
chette’’; Miss Maud H. Fontaine's recital 
was very effectively rendered (a pathetic 


piece), ‘‘Christmas Day at the Work- 
house,’’ and young Bernard L. Marston 


exhibited much desirable nerve and confi- 
dence in ‘‘The Battle of Ivy,’ by Ma- 
caulay. Other commendable efforts were 
Cable’s ‘‘Mary’s Night Ride’ by Miss 
Florence Lent, ‘*The Walrus and’ the Car- 
penter’? by Miss Welsh, ‘‘Bobby Shaftoe’’ 
by Miss Mitchell, Longfellow’s ‘The Leap 
of the Roushan Beg’’ by Miss Raines, 
with a most spirited recital by Miss Alta 
Williams of Richard Harding Davis's ‘The 
Hunt.’”’ The musical features were very 
acceptably furnished by Mr. John H. Gut- 
terson, pianist, and Miss Henrietta C. 
Raynes, soloist. 

Miss Murray will take part in a recital 
by her pupils on Jan, 7th next. 
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ANACHRONISM. 


MARY E. 


To-day amid the sobbing of the rain, 
While pale December with gaunt finger- 
tips 
Proffers the cup of doom to nature’s lips, 
And, frowning, mocks her bitter moan of 
pain,— 
I cannot mark the 
death 
For joy of one fair thought that dwells 
with me,- 
A summer hillside, rising by the sea, 
Made glad with bloom and song-bird’s voice- 
ful breath ; 
Fair as a dream that fills a stormy night 
With peace and love, in these my waking 
hours, 
With hum of brown bees, deep in chaliced 
flowers, 
With blue waves dancing in the golden light, 
And one swift flight of swallows drifting 
by, 
Blown like a cloud across the shining sky. 


BY BLAKE. 


strife 'twixt life and 


=e — 


THE LAST ANSWER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART 
Dying eyes, what do you see ?— 
I see the love that holdeth me; 
The look that, lighting, leans to bless; 
The little daily tenderness ; 
Smiles without words; the sweet, sure sign 
Which says in silence, I am thine. 
Returning feet met at the door ;— 
Alas for those which run no more! 
Ah me, for lips that whispered ‘*Dear! 
Earth is all heaven, for thou art here.”’ 
I see a figure like a stone; 
The house where one sits all alone. 
O God, have pity! for I see 
The desolated needing me. 


PHELPS. 


Dying eyes, what do you see’ 

I see the Love that taketh me. 

Loud in the breakers, soft in song, 

Ever the summons calleth strong. 

I see upon an unknown strand 

The signal of a distant Hand. 

The leaf is light, the bud is out, 

Floods of May colors float about. 

The pulse leaps high, the heart is young, 
The sweetest chimes are yet unrung. 

My bravest deeds I never did; 

And struggling with the coftin-lid, 
Hopes, dreams, and joys and happy tears 
Start, throbbing, to live down the years. 


Almighty! Listen! I am dust. 

Yet spirit am 1; so [ trust. 

Let come what may, of life or death, 

I trust Thee with my sinking breath. 

I trust Thee, though I see hee not 

In heaven or earth, or any spot. 

I trust Thee till I shall know why 

There’s one to live and one to die. 

I trust Thee till Thyself shall prove 

The Lord of life and death and love. 
Harper's Bazar. 


ns — 


THE OLD YEAR. 


Farewell, Old Year, we walk no more to- 
gether, 
I catch the sweetness of thy latest sigh: 
And crowned with yellow brake and with- 
ered heather, 
I see thee stand beneath this cloudy sky. 


Here, in the dim light of a gray December, 
We part we met in 
tears. 
Watching thy chilly dawn, I well remember 
I thought thee saddest born of all the 


in smiles, and yet 


years. 


I knew not then what precious gifts were 
hidden 

Under the mists that veiled thy path from 
sight; 

I knew not then that joy would come un- 
bidden 

To make thy closing hours divinely bright. 


I only saw the dreary clouds unbroken, 
I only heard the plash of iey rain; 

And, in that winter gloom, I found no token 
To tell me that the sun would shine again. 


O dear Old Year, [ wronged a Father's kind- 
ness; 
I would not trust Him with my load of 
care. 
I stumbled on in weariness and blindness, 
And lo! He blessed me with an answered 
prayer. 
Good-by, kind Year! We walk no more 
together, 
But here in quiet happiness we part; 
And, from thy wreath of faded fern and 
heather, 
I take some sprays and wear them on my 





heart. Sunday Magazine. 
-_—--— - 
BOOK-LARNIN’. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


The boy, twisted and deformed with 
spinal trouble, and struggling with asthma, 
lay among his pillows on the wooden 
settee that his grandmother could put out 
her hand and rock—the sole thing left for 
her to do, crippled herself and bound all 
day to her chair. He surveyed her agita- 
tion with projecting eyes that gave him 
the look of a strange and prodigious in- 
sect. ‘Don't you be scared, ma’am,”’ he 
said, laboring explosively with his breath, 
‘*1’m—Il'm here!” 

The little old woman turned her face to 
smile on him. 

“You'll take care of gran’ma’am, won't 
ye, Gershom?” she said. 

And then the uproar was upon them, as 
the door between that room and the inner 


, 





one burst open and the shaggy old man 
strode in. “It’s mine,’ he was exclaim- 
ing at the top of his voice. ‘‘And I'll du ez 
I'm a mind ter’ith my own!” 

“There, there, father!’ said the little 
old woman, accustomed to soothing, al- 
though there was a glitter in her dark 
eyes like a spark of fire left in the ashes. 
‘Don’t father me!’ he cried, rumpling 
the mane of his gray hair and beard with 
both hands. ‘Il mean—yes, Sary, it is 
mine, ain’t it? All the farm an’ the wood- 
lots an’ the mill priv’lidge? I never gin 
"em up to Rilla an’ Silas. 
here to staya spell. Ain’t thet so?” 

‘Jes’ so, dear, jes’ so. Now don’t ye 
fret no more. Dear sakes, they tek care 


o’ things. 





I let ’em come | 


You know, I couldn’t be mak- | 


in’ the butter o’ ten cows, crippled ez I be. | 


An’ you _’’ 
“Yes, yes, yes! Me! I ain’t no better’n 
199 


a dead tree! Dead ter the top fust, tew! 


with a flicker of the dying intelligence in | 


his wandering blue eyes. ‘But thet’s no 
reason Rilla should say twas time fur me 
ter up an’ go to Gusty’s now! W’at 
should [ go ter Gusty’s fur? You can’t 
go ter Gusty’s—”’ 

“It wuz in the bond,” 
woman, drearily. 

“Wat bond? I never give no bond!” 

“Dear! Don’t ye worry now! You 
come an’ set here by me an’ hear the rain 
a-fallin’—it most giner’ly allus quiets ye; 
ye kin hear the corn grow in it, ye know. 
An’ w’en it’s time you go to Gusty’s, an’ 


” 


said the old 


come back 

‘An’ leave you here? 
sight!’ cried the old husband, 
—I swum! I never useter swear, Not by 
a goldarned sight!’ he exploded again. 
“W’y, Sary, you an’ me’s ben one so long 
the thread’ll snap ter stretch it so!’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the little old wo- 
man, ¢lasping her thin hands. “Ef it on’y 
would! My, my! I didn’t go fur ter say 
thet! I'm jes ez well took care uv ez any- 
buddy kin be—we'n Rilla’s got the butter 
uv ten cows ter see ter, an’ all—”’ 

“They're my I've raised 
ev’y one! I let Rilla tek car’ uv ten, an’ 
Gusty ten. Ev’y one uv’em’s sucked my 
fingers in the trough. The little black 
heifer’d foller me all roun’ the place ter 
git apples out’n my pocket. An’ the grade 
Jersey, she wouldn’t let down her milk 
ter anybuddy but me. You mind thet 
day the Durham got in the slough? Thet 
critter she hed more gump’n Silas w’en 
git her out. She 
An’ Rilla pertends 


Not by a durned 


“T mean 


cows! ‘em 


he went ter help me 
come uv a gre’t herd. 


g 
ter-day they're hern—”’ 

‘“*T don’t pertend to say anything!” 
cried a shrill voice in the other room, 


over the thud of a cradle rocking on the 
bare floor. “I pertend ter say that no 
woman’s more’n mortal, an’ thet it’s 
Gusty’s turn now ter hev the wits jes 
pestered out’n her! An’ you're a-goin’ 
over there to-morrer, ’cordin’ ter agree- 
ment, an’ you needn’t say another word 
about it!’ 

“You're an onnateral child!’ roared the 
old man, stalking to the door his great 
height tilled. 

“Oh, Siah, Siah!’ called his wife. 

“I don’t care w'at ye say!’ retorted the 
from the other 
It's enough ter hev the 


querulous voice room, 
“I’m jes beat. 
trouble o’ ma’am an’ Gershom, an’ | don’ 
grumble about thet. Butit’s all | kin du. 
An’ Gusty’s gotter hey her sheer. *Taint 
fair. She ain’t chick nor child - an’ you've 
gotter go—"’ 

*An’ leave ma’am?” 

“Ma’am can't go.” 

“You'll tek my dead buddy fust, then,’’ 
he cried. 

“Oh, Siah, father,’ cried the little old 
woman, reaching out her helpless hands, 
‘vou keep still—” 

“Keep still wen I’m drove fum my own 
door, fum my own wife!”’ wheeling about 
in the doorway. ‘Keep still! Ull 
the roof fust -” 

“You're a-raisin’ uv it now! 
the voice beyond. ‘An’ | hope you're sat- 
You've woke the baby fur good 
An’ me ‘ith thet ining —”’ 

I hope it won’t never 


raise 


or] 


exclaimed 


istied. 
an’ all. 

“I’m glad I hev! 
go ter sleep agin!”’ 


“Oh! father, father!’’ cried the old 
woman. 

‘| hope ye won't never know wi'at ‘tis 
ter sleep again yerself —"’ 

“Oh, Siah! Husband!” 

** Waal—I mean—that is ter say ‘*— 


gazing bewilderedly at the wall, where 
time and smoke had to the 
brown tones of the room the pictured bits 
of the illustrated papers that Rilla in 
pathetic attempt at decoration had pasted 


deepened 


there. ‘‘Waal, Rilla—there—ye give me 
the baby,” holding out his trembling 
hands; “I'll git him off. Lor! Dve put 


ye ter sleep yerself, Rilla, many’s the 
time, w’en yer mother’s arms wuz thet 
tired they couldn't hold ye. I’ve ben a 
good father ter ye, Rilla. Ye ain't a-goin’ 
ter sen’ yer old daddy out in the cold —” 
‘“*Tain’t out inthe cold. It’s on’y over 
ter Gusty’s—the other side the wood-lot, 


whar yer useter think ‘twuz pleasant 
enough livin’ afore ye built here.” 
“"Twuz. ‘Twuz pleasant. W’en yer 


never 





mother wuz young an’ spry, the brightes | burnin’ uv it. An’ aow this boy sez I 


black-eyed gal in the county—sweet ez a 
peach, you wuz—sweet ez a peach, Sary— 
an’ the leetle babies comin’—I hed a wel- 
come fur ‘em eve’y one—thet’s you, Rilla; 
thet’s Gusty; thet’s Car’line, ez hes ben 
the sorest o’ sore troubles,’ he said, with 
a trembling voice. ‘She'd ‘a’ ben a prop 
ter the house,” 
moment. ‘Yes, 


I wouldn't a-come 


| mek 


he said, and paused a 
ter | 


this ef I'd a-hed Car’ line,” he began again, | 


“W'at'd she want book-larnin’ fur? Could 
it a- helped her mek bread an’ mek cheese? 
Could she eat it? But she mus’ go ter 
the ’cademy fur book-larnin. An’ w’en 
she’s got done ‘ith the ’cademy, 'twan’t 


enough book-larnin’ fur her. An’ she 
hires out ter help in the kitching. My 


darter! My darter hires out ter sarvice ter 
git money fur more book-larnin’! My 


darter old Blake's hired gal—old Blake, 
thet courted you, Sary, fore I did!” 

“There, there, now, father,’ said 
wife. ‘Ll wisht you'd jes see ef it’s clear- 
in’ off. We'd feel better fur a bit uv blue 
sky an’ a robbing singin’ in it.” 

**T cussed the soun’ uv her name w’en I 
heered it,’ the old man went on, oblivi- 
ously. “I cussed her book-larnin’—”’ 

“*It—med grandsir—mad —ef it didn’'t— 


his 


Festus,”’ murmured the boy between 
breaths. 
“Shame on ye, Gershom,’ whispered 


his grandmother, ‘t’ use yer Bible varses 
no better’n that! An’ ye hedn’t orter be 
a-talkin’ so, Siah. My poor little Car’ line! 
She’s ben a-studyin’ ter the horsepittle ter 
be a nuss—’’ 

‘*A-studyin’ ter be a nuss! 
ter be a fool!” 

“She’s ’most a doctor! Yes, 
She’s sent me real nice medicine, an’ this 
warm shawl. An’ I do’ know wiat I'd 
done *thout them hot water bags o’ hern,”’ 
persisted the little creature. ‘*Mebbe 
she’d du me some good if she wuz ter see 
Oh, it'd du me 


” 


A-studyin’ 


she is! 


me—it’s four long year. 
good jes to see her little face. 

“Ye won't never see it, then! I won't 
see her, so help me mighty! I 
cussed her livin’ an’ | cussed her dyin’, ez 
Pll cuss you, Rilla, ef ye mek me go away 
from yer mother!” 


“Oh, who cares fur yer cussin’!’’ said 
Rilla, not more than half under’ her 
breath. “Yer a sight too free ‘ith it. Now 


you've got the baby’s eyes wide open, an’ 
put back all my work for the day! You 
ain't ever hed the leastestest mite o’ con 
sarn fur anybody but yerself in this tee- 
total world!’ And she slung the baby 
over her shoulder and but- 
tery, feeling herself the most abused per- 


went to the 


son there. 

“Churn, churn, churn away!” roared 
her father, striding a little way after her. 
“Yer butter neverll come! Yer cream’ll 
mould in the pan! It'll sour in the jar! 
By king!’ cried the old man, more and 
more frantic with his trouble. 

“Oh, Siah, Siah!’ sobbed his wife, feel- 
ing the real terror of the imprecation. 

**T mean it!’ he cried again. ‘1 cl’ared 
this lan’ *ith my own han’s. The very 
pasturs them cows feed, I laid ’em down 
to grass. An’ now she begrutches me a 
sup uv their milk an’ a bite uv the bread 
wouldn’t never hev hed ef she’d a- 
waited fur Silas ter the grain— 
slower’n Taunton water—”’ 

“*T guess,’’ exploded the occupant of the 
settee, ‘you kind—uv furgit—Silas’s—my 
father!’ 

The old man laughed. ‘Ye little hop 
he said, his anger melting 
somewhat, “I shonldn’t expected thet 
chowder-head uv a Silas ter much 
more uv a son’n you be.” 

“Siah! Siah!’’ came the constant bur- 
den. 

“IT—don’'t mind— gran’ma’am,. Don't 
—you,” said the boy. ‘‘He’s ez ferce ez 
a —meat-ax-——but he don’t—kill nothin’!” 

“TI hed’nt orter a-said thet, Gershom. 
Fact is, w’en my mad’s up, I don’t rightly 
know wat I be sayin’. Enyway,’’ the 
melting now becoming an avalanche, ‘tye 
know yer leetle finger’s wuth more to 
yer old daddy ’n a hull V’ilin’ uv childern. 
I wouldn’t hev ye changed fum w'at ye be, 
not ter see ye ez big ez Goliar! There, 
there, now, sonny,” and he had lifted the 
boy in his arms and was walking like a 
whirlwind up and down the room, the 
long, low. dusky room, full of the swing- 


’ 


she 
grow 


o’ my thumb!’ 


hev 


’ 


|ing shadows of the green boughs wrest- 


ling in the storm without, and the dark 
his lofty head 
“Wy, Gershom, other 


beams of whose ceiling 
almost touched. 
boys kin git growed up—let ’em grow, 
‘em, let ‘em he ex- 
“But my boy ‘ll allus be suth- 


consarn grow!” 
claimed. 
in’,’’ he added quickly in quite another 
tone, **thet his old grandad kin mek much 
attest 

**Ye—hurt me—when yer shoutin’ so— 
yer start me—an’ mek me ache!” 

His grandfather shook up the calico- 
covered pillows with one hand, and laid 
him down gently among them. ‘Ye see 
jes how it is, Sary,’’ he said, in a husky 
voice. ‘Rilla looks twice’t ter the crust 
uv bread I take—ef ye kin call it bread— 
the mess she makes. She never wuz no 
cook, anyways; she can’t bile water ’thout 





| tied all day, an’ 


ain’t no use ter him.” 

“T didn’t. I didn’t say nothin’—er the 
kin’! Hope I may die—ef gran’sir—don’t 
it wus ’n tis! He — jes — rubs it 
in!” 

“I guess I'd better go,’’ said the old 
man. “It’s a-crowdin’ the mourners 
w’en thet boy turns agin me. The’ ain't 
no room fur me ter hum. I do’ know 
w’are. I won't go to Gusty’s, though. 
Thet’s flat! But [ allus paid my sheer uv 
the tax, an’ I kin go onter the town. By 
king!”’ he cried, exultingly. “I kin go 
on the town, an’ they'll board me out! 
An’ they'll board out here! Silas 
won't never refuse the board—he 
attacted thet way. But by the Lord thet 
rules above us,” cried the old man, tossing 
up his arms again, “it’s ashame! It’s a 
It’s a shame w’en [I’m ter be 
boarded out a pauper in my own house!” 
And he dashed out bareheaded into the 
gale that darkened the summer day. 

‘It’s hard lines, ain’t it, grandma’am? " 
said the boy. “Ef—grandsir ’d keep— 
quiet—tell I—could tek car’ on him —” 

“Poor little soul!’’ she sighed. “Ef 
it would please the Lord ter tek us three 
out’n this, an’ inter another life, ter begin 
over agin!” 


me 


shame! 


“It ‘ud hev ter be—a life w’are—the’ 
warn’t no bones—fur your rheumatiz’ 
nor my back! An’—I’d-a’ med this 


’ 


one thet-a-way ter the fust—ef—I’d a 
done it! Ther’ ain’t no sense —in givin’ 
a boy a sperrit ter beat the world ’ith— 
an’ then a-tyin’ uv him up—inter a bow- 
knot.” 

‘Waal, I s’pose the Lord he knows 
best,’’ she said, half doubtfully.  “P’r'aps 
ye may enj’y yer wings all the more w’en 
ye git "em, cause ye hedn’t yer legs here. 
Jes think w’at it'll be then a-liftin’ yer- 
self through the blue air.” 


‘“How—how do ye know—it’s blue, 
ma'am?” 

“It'll hev ter be the same thing to us 
then ez blue air is now, I guess.”’ 

“Itll be worth dying fur, won't it, 
then?’ 


“It’s pleasant a picterin’ it—but sho! 
Does thet fly on the winder-pane know 
w’at all out-doors means?” 

**’'Tain’t much different—we an’ him.” 

“Waal, waal, in old time w’en I useter 
see a star a-scootin’ along at night, I'd 
think thet’s the way I'll be goin’, tew, 
Land alive, [| don’t see no 
But [ ain’t a-complain- 


some day. 
stars, nowadays. 
in’, child.”’ 

“Complainin’! No 
heered you complain. Yer a—hull team, 
gran’ma’am! I don’t believe they—got 
thet story—in the Bible—right—”’ 

“Gershom!”’ 

“No. They didn’t tek the man’s rib’s 
ter mek a woman ’ith. They tuk 
backbone. An’ they tuk—the—hull 
it!” 

“Gershom, now you hush up! Oh, I 
du wisht yer gran’sir ’d a-fetched 
hat.”’ As she spoke, a _ cat-bird 
spray of the dripping althea bush by the 
window lifted his throat and 


one ain’t ever— 


hes 
uv 


his 


on a 


heavens with music. ‘I du D’lieve the 
sun’s a-comin’ out,’? said grandma’am., 


“*T hope he ain’t jest drenched fust.’’ 

But while the half-crazed old man was 
stalking on with his furious haste in the 
rain a young woman in a rain-cloak and 
under a neat umbrella was coming to meet 
him. She was gazing at him intently from 
a pair of soft brown eyes, a flush upon 
her velvet cheek. She went forward 
hurriedly to meet him. ‘I beg your par- 
don,”’ she said. ‘‘Butis it -is it possible? 
Are you Mr. Scars?” 

“It ain’t nobody’s business who I be!”’ 
he cried. ‘I’m a pauper. Thet’s who I 
be!”’ 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I guess not. 
the righteous forsaken now more 
they used to be? If you are Mr. 
Sears, you have some children—”’ 


Are 
than 
Siah 


‘*A passel uv ongratefle critters —’’ 

“[T am going your way,” she said, 
quickly. “Will you hold the umbrella 
over Thank you. It rains some, 
doesn’t it? I knew your daughters once. 
There was Marilla—’’ 

‘**Rilla—yes—the onnat’ral—”’ 

‘And Augusta—”’ 

‘“‘T ain't never goin’ ter Gusty’s an’ they 
needn’t say I be! It ‘ud be, ‘Wipe yer 
feet’ here, an’ ‘Hang up yer hat’ thar! 
Rilla’s bad enough—but Gusty! Ill tek 
yer mother out’n her chair w’are she’s 
go onter the town ‘ith 


us? 


her fust!”’ 

The young woman looked up startled, 
but she saw the recognition was uncon- 
scious. ‘And then there was Caroline— 

“Carline. No. Tharain’t no sich per- 
in a different tone. 

**As Caroline? ”’ 

“As Car'line. L[ain’t no use fur her,” 
without glancing at the wistful face, as 
he ploughed on through the rain and mud. 
“She broke my pride—so’s I ain’t been 
An’ she wuz the one 

She wuz her mother 


” 


son,”’ 


no account sence. 

I sot by most uv all. 

allover agin. She—” 
“Caroline is a nurse now. 

to be a doctor some day. 


She hopes 


She is trying 


ain’t | 


flooded the | 








to save enough money to go to Paris and 
study—”’ 

‘I dessay she'll go ter the eends uv the 
yarth, a-riotin’ in kings’ palaces, an’ me 
an’ her mother suff’ rin’—” 

“She wants to study particularly the 
ailments like her mother’s,’’ pleaded the 
gentle voice. 

“She ain’t nothin’ 
shaking his long locks. 

“She wouldn’t have you walking out 
in this weather and no hat on,” said the 
young woman, archily. 

“I'd like ter see her hender! Who be 
you, I wonder?” he cried, half pausing, 
as he bent his head for a keener look 
from the eyes that saw nothing distinctly 
for the blur across them. “Ye ain't no 
bigger’n a cock-robbing ‘ith yer glib talk.” 


ter me,’’ he said, 


“Don’t stop,” she said, as he would 
have passed through the gate without 


her. “I am going to see your wife. She 
used to hold me when | couldn't go alone, 


Now I’m going to hold her. And you, 
too! Father! Don’t you know me?” 


And as they reached the door-stone the 
umbrella went whirling off in the wind, 
and her arms were flung about the old 
man’s neck, and she was pulling his face 
down to look in the wondering and vague 
blue eyes, and kissed the wet forehead. 

“Thar goes yer umberil,”’ he said, free- 
ing himself. ‘You step right in ter yer 
mother.”’ 

It was about an hour before the old 
man, who had combed his shaggy hair 
and put on a coat, came back into the 
where wife sat. The young 
woman was on tle floor at her feet, hold- 
ing one of the little withered hands, her 
head leading back against the settee where 
Gershom’s starved fingers played with 
a loosened tress of her hair. ‘The storm 
was over; and there came in with him 
through the opening door a burst of sun- 
shine, a glimpse of. blue sky, an inde- 
scribable mingling of earth scents and 
honeyed blossom breaths and fragments 
of bird-song. It was the same low brown 
room, but somehow it seemed that instant 
a chamber of the House Beautiful. 


room his 


“Oh, father!” cried his wife. ‘Oh, 
Siah! She’s come back—Caroline—my 
baby! An’ she ain’t changed a mite 


An’ she sez she knows a doctor ’ll put 
me onter my feet again. An’ she sez Ger- 
shom no need ter be layin twisted so! 
She goin’ ter tek him away w’are they'll 
straighten him out an’ mek him ez good 
ez new—"’ 

*An’ it “ll be—better’n dyin’! It'll 
be the same—ez—havin’ wings, an’ here, 
too, ye know!” said Gershom, 

““Anybuddy ’d think thet all there wuz 
ter heaven wuz jes the havin’ wings,” said 
his grandmother, staying the flood of joy 
long enough to improve the occasion. 
‘An’, Siab,’’ she cried again to the dazed 
old man, ‘‘she’s goin’ ter pay our board 
ter Rilla, Carline is, an’ the hire uv’ a 
gal ter tak car’ o’ us, do fur us—you an’ 
me, Siah!’’ the words tumbling over one 
another. ‘She gits twenty-five dollars a 
week pay—think uv it! W’y, it’s riches, 
Car’line. An’ yer goin’ ter hev a black 
coat an’ a pair o’ gold specs, an’ set up 
like a gentleman, a-readin’ the Plough- 
man. An’ she’s ez pooty ez a picter!”’ 
the glad little mother cried again between 
the gusts of joyful tears, ‘“She’s my own 
darter! She’s divine Providence. Siah, 
she’s the hand uv the Lord, thet’s w’at 
she An’ we ain’t the unly ones she 
brings help ter—it’s her bus’ness, Siah, 


is! 





Nerves 


Are the Messengers of Sense,—the Telegraph 
System of the human body. 

extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and reach every organ. 
are like fire — good servants but hard 
masters. 

are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 

will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 
find a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 
do their work naturally and well,—- 
the brain is unclouded, there are no 
neuralgic pains, appetite and diges- 
tion are good, when you take 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 
Prepared only by ©. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, ass. 
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Hood’s Pills 





Nerves 
Nerves 
Nerves 
Nerves 
Nerves 
Nerves 


Nerves 


the best family eathartle 
and liver stimulant. 25¢ 
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The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, iD 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone Buacky £LL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 








Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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it’s 
ready.”’ 

The old man had slowly seated himself 
on the chair opposite. ‘I thought mebbe 
I’d been dreamin’,” he said. ‘*Mother, *d 
you say ’twuz my leetle Car’line?”’ 

“She’s Nurse Scars, Siah. Thet’s w’at 
they call her.”’ 

‘| shan’t call her nurse, shall 1?” 

“Well, I guess not,” answered the 
young woman, who had planted herself 
on his knee and was parting his long 
white locks with her fingers. **What did 
you use to call me?” 

‘Seems ter me ye wuz most like a leetle 
song-sparrer uv anythin’—allus a-twit- 
terin’ about the place.” 

“Then I’m your song-sparrow still. And 
[shall sing you songs of good cheer now 
for the rest of your days.” 

He bent back her head to peer into the 
bright brown benevolent eyes. ‘Yer 
mother useter look jes like ye,” he ex- 
claimed. And then he smiled, as if one 
thing followed another. ‘*W’at a thin’ 
book-larnin’ is, to be sure!” he said.— 
Harper's Bazar. 
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TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


her bus’ness! I feel most well a’- 





Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, general 
secretary of the Young Women’s Branches 
of the British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation, recently addressed the Bryn 
Mawr College Temperance Society. 

Mrs. Russell described the temperance 
movement in England and America during 
the last ten or fifteen years, tracing its 
development through the first stages of 
sentimental enthusiasm and uncompromis- 
ing fanaticism to its present position as 
one of the foremost political questions of 
the day. She appealed to students inter- 
ested in social and philanthropic move- 
ments not to condemn the temperance 
movement as sentimental and ridiculous, 
but to search out and realize the meaning 
and necessity of it, and having done that 
to devote themselves to the scientific 
study of it and to the development of 
educated publie opinion, 

Legislators, though often glad to be in- 
structed, had hitherto not always been 
able to obtain sufficiently skilled opinion 
on practical advice from temperance spe- 
cialists. But a new era had begun in 
which the temperance question was to be 
solved by unbiased opinions as to the 
best methods of reform, based on a care- 
ful collection of statistics and thoughtful 
study of data. Organization was the 
supreme method of social progress, and 
she urged upon the attention of students 
the methods and advantages of the so- 
ciety which she represented. The name 
of “Temperance Union’ was not mis- 
leading, for it is impossible to study the 
temperance question thoroughly without 
being led to some reconstruction of one’s 
social and political views, particulai.y inthe 
matter of womtn suffrage. Women were 
beginning to realize that direct work for 
suffrage is indirect work for temperance, 
and that as women have to bear most of 
the suffering caused by intemperance, it 
is only fair that their interests should be 
adequately consulted and represented in 
temperance legislation. She urged the 
students to realize that it was their duty 
to educate the democracy of other women, 
and that a special education, instead of 
cutting them off as a privileged class, only 
gave them special added duties. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Perry, OKLAHOMA, 

The one-year-old Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma Territory held its 
annual meeting at Perry on Nov. 13 and 14, 
beginning on the evening of Nov. 13. 
The Baptist church was crowded by an 
attentive and sympathetic audience. 

Miss Margaret Rees, the first president 
of the Oklahoma E. S. A. was unable to be 
present because she is the principal of the 
Guthrie schools, and would not give ground 
for the charge that, even for her own 
political rights, she slighted her duty in 
her responsible position, So she remained 
at her post on Friday, appearing in Perry 
at an early hour on Saturday. Mrs. R. 
W. Southard, president of the Perry Club, 
and one of the original promoters of the 
cause in the Territory, was just out after 
aserious illness, and against the protest 
of her physician. Therefore she could 
not preside, as Mrs. Rees had intended, 
But Mrs. Southard sat on the plattorm 
and looked smilingly happy to see the work 
fo on, while Mrs. Glenn filled the chair 
with easy grace, 

Mrs. Kennick, of Perry, made a pleasing 
address of welcome, to which Miss Sara 
L. Bosworth, of Guthrie, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, responded in a 
thoughtful vein. The present writer was 
then introduced. 

The day sessions were full of work. The 
Teports of the locals were excellent. They 
told of good work done in all the usual 
lines, and showed much interest in the 
National Course of Study. These women 
declared that they meant to be prepared 
for intelligent voting. 

The resolutions adopted set forth their 
determination to have Oklahoma 
into the Union with her women free, and 
to that end they declare they wiil make 
every eff rt to have their State Constitu- 
tion contain a provision for their exercise 


come 





of the suffrage. They resolved further to 


set immediately to work to secure enfran- | 
chisement from their Legislature, which 


convenes next J anuary. 


Several excellent papers were read, and | 


the discussions were animated. Several 


ministers were present and participated. | 


The pastor of the Baptist church of Perry 
is our loyal and able friend. 
fine speaker, and has lectured on our 
question in various parts of the Territory. 
The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 
President—Mrs. Celia Titus, Guthrie. 


Vice-President — Mrs. Nell H. Glenn, 
Perry. 

Rec. Sec. — Miss Sara L. Bosworth, 
Guthrie. 


Cor. Sec.—Miss Margaret Rees, Guthrie. 

Treas.—Mrs. Eva Crosby, Perry. 

Auditors—Mrs. T. E, Hensley, Mrs. M. 
M. Tustin, El Reno. 


Member National Executive Committee 


—Mrs. R. M. Southard. 

A Republican ratification meeting was 
set for the evening of the i4th. Some 
fifteen local celebrities were announced to 


speak that night, and a grand procession | 


and fireworks were on the programme, 
besides a church oyster supper. We ex- 
pected empty seats at our meeting; but 
were happily disappointed to find a good 
audience, 

We have good friends in Oklahoma. 
Among them is Dr. R. M. Southard, of 
Perry, who, like J. A. McGee, of Nampa, 
Boise, will make himself useful to our 
cause on all occasions and without fear of 
political consequence, or any other sort of 
consequence. 

Our National Organization Committee 
sent Laura A. Gregg and Julia B. Nelson to 
the ‘Territory, and their good work speaks 
for itself. More help is needed, The 
suffragists of Oklahoma are most grateful 
for national help, and will cordially co- 


operate with national workers. They 
urge that the earlier strong organized 


effort is made, the better for several rea- 
sons, the force of which is better known 
to them than to outsiders, The complexion 
of the legislature-elect appears promising, 
several papers are saying encouraging 
things, and several prominent men have 
promised help. Who knows but Okla- 
homa may follow Idaho as our fifth star? 
LAURA M,. JoUNs, 
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IDAHO REJOICING. 
SALINA, KAN., Dec, 15, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Is it not good that Idaho wins? I send 
one of many letters of rejoicing which 
come to me. Your readers will like to 
know the names of the supreme judges 
who have done this justthing. Mr. James 
A. McGee was one of the men who did 
most for our campaign. He was a mem- 
ber of our Executive Committee, and was 
always watchful of our interests. I feel 
very grateful to him. The Idaho women 
owe him much, as they do to Wm. Balder- 
stone, who used to be on the Statesman in 
Boise, but is now living in Utah. 

Honorable mention of these names in 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL would be good 
and right. In view of this fourth star, 
Bishop Doane may take notice that we 
are faring along, one star a year for the 
last three years (two stars within the 
present year). LAURA M. Jouns. 


NAMPA, IDAHO, Dec. 12, 1896. 

Dear Mrs. Johns: Unurrah, for the 
women of Idaho! All honor to the men! 
One more star in the firmament of suf- 
frage States. Mr. McGee received your 
letter of the 8th inst. and was glad to have 
you express your appreciation of his ser- 
vices. You will see by tlhe enclosed 
statement that the people’s cause was 
suecessful. The'case was tried by Judges 
Huston, Morgan and Sullivan, and the 
decision was unanimous in favor of the 
amendment. The people of this State in 
favor of woman suffrage feel under great 
obligations to you for your good work in 
organizing and helping the good cause 
along. No doubt you received Mr. Me- 
Gee's telegram sent as soon as the decision 
was given ‘There were only fourteen 
votes against the amendment in this 
precinct. M. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





ARE YOU TIRED 





All the time? This condition is a sure 
indication that your blood is not rich and 
nourishing as it ought to be and as it may 
be if you will take a few bottles of the 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands write that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured them of that tired feeling by 
giving them rich, red blood. 

Hoop’s Pius act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamos. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


WOMAN St FFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts. forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman's JourNAt Oftice, 
Boston, Mass 
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Important Notice! 





low Labels. 


package. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


The only genuine **Baker’s Chocolate,’’ 
celebrated for more than a century as a de- 
licious, nutritious, and flesh-forming bever- 
age, is put up in Blue Wrappers and Yel- 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and our Trade-Mark are on every 


WALTERBAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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COMFORT 


| Is what you want in travelling, and you 
| get it in the Personally Conducted Tourist 
Cars, Chicago and Council Bluffs to Cali- 
| fornia via the Union Paciric, leaving 
Chicago every Thursday, 

Ask your nearest agent for particulars 
or write to R. Tenproeck, General East- 
ern Agent, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leatlets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
30STON, MASs. 


SINGLE LBPAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage by Luey 
Stone. 


Catechism, 


Mary B. Willard. 
The Ballot for the Home, by 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 


Frances E, 


by Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by;Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 
* Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted n Colorado, by Hon 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Win. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Coédperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 


Frances Power 


tight to 


Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by | 
Henry B. Blackwell 





Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by | 








A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





Send for Catalogues. - 


TAYLOR, DelflERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
1 ublishes an artistic quarterly, ** Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ree 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1806. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHAKLES Dg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nests Fennevivente St. 
a nail *ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. socember 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 











i 

3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 

RENOVATING WORKS. 


THE 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness. and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, ‘T'apestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully dune. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’ —(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. | have never had them as well done 
before.’—(Mrs.) I. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston 


“I am glad to give my testimony in :egard to the 
exc llence of your work. ‘The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be retu ned to their 
pristine hue again and have come back to me in very 
good condition. | am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged theretor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILI), 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Kug & Carpet Kenovating Works 
have done tor me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respec s faithtully and skilfully 
perfo med” (Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOUOD, 


527 Hseacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed. ’—(Mrs.) J. I 
wealth Ave. 


ODELL, 362 Common- 





| 
| 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book. by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
tor expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly | 


114% sth Ave. N.Y. ' 








College of Physicians = Suryeons 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, 96, 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in '95,) 

nd for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 





~~} 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. "., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

_ The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 
THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 21st St.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A tour 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes. Labora 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers supe- 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL. M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave 
and 2ist St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 


Limited number 
into the family. 


of patients received 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


a—==iy TAXIS THES 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.”’ 





Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining ‘ ars Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Da Coaches to benver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send jor a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAAA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD = TUN 

Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West. 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Lous. 

For Union Sauare ard Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch. 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45 
1.50. 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge. 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.4% 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For “arlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

I.ocal time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office. Wo prt | Street, Boston, where 
through ticket~ to a'l points West arr on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
MARYLAND NOTES. 


The little band of Baltimore women | 
who recently attracted such wide attention 
by their request to be regist®red as voters 
and their subsequent appeal to the courts, | 
have not given up thefight. The petition | 
filed by Dr. Emily Peterson, Miss Annie | 
M. V. Davenport, and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Boram fora writ of mandamus to compel 
the registers of voters to place their names 
upon the books (the other three of the | 


original six women having dropped out | 
| 
reasons), | 


by legal advice, for technical 
has been published at length. It 
determination of the ladies, in case of an 


is the 


adverse decision, to carry the matter to 


the Court of Appeals, and, if necessary, | 


to the U. S. Supreme Court, The Daugh- 
ters of America in Maryland may take up 
the matter. 

Mrs. Christina Hitt, of 923 North Gay 
Street, lately gave her views to a re- 
porter of the Baltimore American. She 
said, in part: 

Our aim in carrying the question to the 
courts is to call publie attention to this 
reform. Our main object in desiring to 
exercise the suffrage is the influence it will 
give us upon the liquor traffic, which is 
creating such havoc in the homes of the 
nation, and is inflicting untold misery on 
the women and children, who suffer most 
from its effects. We base our claim also 
on the injustice done us as tax-payers and 
citizens in refusing usa voice as to the laws | 
which govern us, and under which we 
must live. 

This is not a personal matter with us, 
nor do we wish to assume an antagonistic 
attitude. We do not think we are better | 
and wiser than men, but we wish simply 
to be put on equal terms with them in 
political rights. It is only equality, not 
privilege or superiority we demand. It 
is a mistake to think that only a few 
women wish this political equality; a 
large number would welcome it. And we 
have found also a yreat many men in sym- 
pathy with us; in fact, we have been sur- | 
prised at the amount of encouragement 
we have received since our movement be- | 
came public. 

It is politics that meddles with women, 
rather than women who meddle with poli- 
tics. We are forced by facts to realize 
that practical politics comes right into 
our homes, and spreads its blight over our 
hearths. For practical politics means bad 
government, and bad government means 
higher taxes and less public benefit. And 
it is women who are first, as the house- 
keepers and providers, to feel the expense 
and disadvantages entailed by bad gov- 
ernment. And while women pay the 
highest price, it is the interests of women 
that politics most ignores, 

Women also feel and appreciate the 
evils resulting from the prevalence of polit- 
ical methods in the school system, They 
see the dangers to their children in the 
matter of education, one of the highest im- 
portance to careful and intelligent mothers, 
We see, too, the grave necessity for the 
appointment of women on the boards of 
municipal and State departments, such as 
those of prisons and charities, which in- 
clude women, as well as men, in their 
subjects. Men may be willing, anxious 
and ready to deal fairly and kindly by 
women whom crime or misfortune may 
chance to bring under their charge—we 
admit that freely—but “only a woman 
knows a woman’s needs,” and in all insti- 
tutions where women are received or con- 
fined, feminine power should be repre- 
sented in the government. 

If women were given equal suffrage, I 
think they would devote their influence 
mainly to matters directly affecting home 
life, but which politicians too often ignore. 
They would vote for better schools and 
educational systems, for the best possible 
sanitary conditions, and for matters relat- 
ing to their own better moral protection, 
which it is hard to induce the average 
legislator to legislate upon. We dislike 
publicity, and the notoriety recently 
thrust upon us by our action in demand- 
ing registration is anything but pleasant, 
but we realize that it is necessary to call 
attention to our movement, its real mo- 
tives and its. honest claims. We are will- 
ing to submit our case, if we can do so 
plainly and frankly, to the judgment of 
the people at large, and we are willing to 
abide by the decision of the American 
sense of fair play. 

Mrs. Hitt said she had received com- 
munications stating that the action of 
the Baltimore women had given an im- 
petus to the cause everywhere. She and 
her associates would be glad to draw out 
a general expression of opinion in Balti- 
more, especially from the women, on the 
question of equal suffrage, and letters 
pro and con would be heartily welcomed. 

Mr. Edwin Higgins gives the following 
as the status of the case: 

Since the adverse decision in the *‘Minor 
case” by the United States Supreme Court 
(1874), almost a quarter of a century ago, 
women have exercised the right of suffrage 
in several of the States, and their votes 
affect and may control, the election of 
President, ete. ‘To secure uniformity of 
suffrage in the election of federal officers, 
equality among the States and the people, 
meet the changed conditions of social, 
business and political life, and harmonize 
with the needs and aspirations of the age, 
I shall urge that the old decision should 
be overruled. The Constitution should 
be construed in a broad, liberal sense to 
attain the ends of justice and right. 

The Baltimore W. S. A. lately held a 


| mittee of 


| Dr. Flora Brewster were appointed. 





meeting in the gymnasium of Professor 
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| Lamb’s Institute, 937 MeCulloh Street. la Mater 


The meeting was called to 
R. 


order by the 
Lamb, and it 
was announced that the executive com- 
the State had re- 
solved to hold the next State meeting in 
Baltimore, and to have at this meeting 
vice-presidents representing every county. 


president, Mrs, Annie 


Association 


| On motion of Mrs. Pauline Holme, it was 


voted to appuinta committee to eutertain 
the visiting delegates, and Mrs. Sarah 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. Christina Hitt and 
Miss 
EK. A. Richardson offered a motion that 
delegates from the Baltimore association 
be appointed to attend this meeting, and 
the following were elected: Miss M. J. 
Williamson, Dr, Amanda Taylor Norris, 
Mrs. Jane Moore Bristor, Dr. Emily Peter- 
son, Mrs. Mary Boram; alternates, Mrs. 
Christina Hitt, Miss Jennie Plaskitt, Dr. 
Anna L. Kulin, Miss Annie M. V. Daven- 
port, Miss E. A, Richardson. 

Miss Holme proposed that a man should 
be named among the delegates, as a recog- 
nition of the help and sympathy extended 
tu the cause by the other sex, and Mr. 
Edwin Higgins was immediately proposed, 
several of the lady delegates offering to 
resign in his favor. This honor Mr. Hig- 
gins refused, saying he would 
appear before the meeting in the capacity 
of attorney. 
view, but unanimously resolved that the 
male members of the association siould 
in the future always be represented in the 
Mr. Lewis 
Tudor and Miss L. Kessler were appointed 
auditors, 

Mr. Edward Higgins explained the pres- 


appointment of delegates, 


ent status of the case, and gave instances | 


in which the Supreme Court had changed 
its opinion, He said: 

The hearing should take place in time 
to admit of recourse to the Court of Ap- 
peals, as next falla new Legislature is to 
be elected, which will give a good chance 
to secure agitation. To go before 
Legislature and ask, if not for complete, 
for partial sutlrage, at least, will not hurt 
the cause before the Courts. I think the 
people of this State are ready and willing 
to grant equal rights when they under- 
stand the question. They would like to 
see women on the school boards and 
recognized in the government of penal 
and charitable institutions. We are cer- 
tain that our wives, sisters, mothers and 
daughters have the virtue and intelligence 
tu exercise privileges granted without 
question to men who do not even be- 
long by birth to this land. 
ciples will have a great to in 


deal say 


behalf of our endeavors to gain our pvints | 


in the courts. 

Mr. Lewis Tudor said that he had talked 
to a large number of men, and that he 
had found not much 
ignorance. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney said 
was a working chance, but not a brilliant 
one, with the Court of Appeals. The 


80 opposition as 


chance was better with the United States | 


Supreme Court, and would be more mate- 
rially effective, since a decision by that 
tribunal would affect not only the women 
of Maryland, but also all the women in 
the United States. He offered the 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

It having been brought to the knowl- 
edge of this association that Emily V. 
Peterson, M. D., }Mrs. Mary Boram, and 
Miss Annie M. V. Davenport, residents of 
Baltimore, Md., having applied to the 
registers of voters in their ward for regis- 
tration, and been refused, had applied to 
the courts to have their names placed on 
the registry of voters, after considera- 
tion of the subject, this association votes 
to approve the above action, and promises 
its support in bringing the subject before 
the courts, provided the whole matter be 
laid before the State and National suffrage 
associations, and be by these bodies en- 
dorsed, with assurances of financial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Higgins added that there is nothing 
prohibitory in the Constitution, either of 
Maryland or of the United States, con- 
cerning woman suffrage. 

The Baltimore association has 125 mem- 
bers, of whom one-tifth are men. The 
officers Mrs. Lamb, president; Dr. 
Flora Brewster, vice-president; Mrs. Mar- 
garet C. Clarke, secretary; Mrs. Annie W. 
Janney, treasurer. 

Miss Annie A. M. Davenport, of 933 
North Broadway, made an appeal to all 
women sympathizing with the movement 
to send their names to her. 


are: 


-_--— 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
At the last meeting of the Woman Suf- 


frage Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the new president, Miss Cora de 


prefer to | 


The members acceded to his | 


| cause in Mass; 


the 


Broad prin- | 


| the WEEKLY y 


| the Worta 


ar } 
there | struggle between the 


| is to happen in the 


fol- | 


| sequel to - 





Thomas, announced that she 
*ppoint later a committee to urge 
g 


the appointment of more women as police 
matrons 


would 


. + and to secure a better representa- 
tion of Women on school boards, Mrs. E. 
P. rhompson, the retiring president, read 
a paper on ‘All-Around Women, A 
memorial Service will be held in February 
in honor of the late Dr. Caroline B. Wins- 
low. 

—-_—>-- 


KANSAS NOTES. 


One of the best arranged suffrage meet- 
ings Since the campaign of 94 was held 
lately in Eldorado, Kan., says the Kansas 
Suffrage Reveille. When the 
that city were notified that the State Or- 
ganizer would visit them, they immedi- 
ately began to work for the meeting. As 
a result, a large audience assembled, Miss 
tay MelIntyre, who is said to be one of 
the coming women of Kansas, presided 
introducing the organizer, Miss Gregg, in 
a neat little speech. Rev. ©, ¢, Wo 
offered prayer. Excellent music was pro- 
vided, and the programme was carried 
out perfectly, The audience gave a gen- 
erous Collection, and twenty-nine new 
names Were added to the roll of the El- 
dorado E. Ss, A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
CHELSEA,.—On Monday evening, Dee, 
"=, SOME twenty five ladies met at the 
residence of Mrs. Lee, on Cordis 
Street, for the purpose of reorganization, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell were present by 
Invitation and addressed the meeting 
Siving A very interesting résumé of the 
present condition of the woman suffrage 
ichusetts and in the country 
at large, Questions was asked, and a 
lively discussion ensued. Petition blanks 
and leaflets were distributed, with assur- 


ances of Cooperation and a vote of thanks 
to the speaker. 
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Harper’s Weekly 
IN 1897 


W ith the end of 1896 LILA RPER’S WEEKLY will 
have lived ! rty years In that time it has partici- 
pated with a]] the zeal and power at its command in 
the reat political events of the most interesting and 
imp tant period in the history of the eountre. and 
it has sprea l before its readers the accomplishments 
> #rts and letters for the instruction of the 
human mind and the amelioration of Euman condi- 
tions and of manners. 

What the WEEKI Y has been in its spirit and 
purpose, as these have been manifested principally 
in its editorial pages, it will continue to be, ; 

It is impossible to announce with precision all that 
dar ill contain during the year 1897. It 
were aS €asy to announce what is about to happen in 
+ What triumphs for good government 
*n. what advances of the People are to be 
what is to be the outcome of the continuous 
spirits of war and peace, what 
the state 
hence, what new marvels 


of science. 


are to be w« 
made, 


0 far East, what is to b» 
of Europe twelve months 
of science are to be revealed, or what are to be the 
achievements of arts and letters, forthe WEEK- 
I.Y isto be q Pictorial record of all this, 
Cartoons wj}j continue to be a feature. 
Bony A ee A New _England story by Mi-s 
MAR “ ILKINS will begin in January, tale of 
a Greek Uprising against the lurks, by Mr. E. F. 
BENSON, the author of ‘Dodo,’ will follow. A 
: “ge “The House-Boat on the Styx,” by Mr. 
>see m - PRICK BANGS, illustrated by Mr. PETER 
More Short Stories wil! appear in the WEEKL\ 
than it has been possible to publish during 1895. 
Departments - Mr. W. D. How ELLS’S “Lite 
and Letters” have been among the most charming 
features of Periodical 'iterature; Mr. E S. MARTIN 
and others will contribute observations on what is 
going on in * This Busy World:” **Amateur Sport” 
will remain the most important department of its 
kind in the country 
rhe WEE j 


KLY wall continue to prese i 
seniors the present to its 


: ; world’s news most interesting to 
rics t : 

tengo to make important advances in both 
oo “the t y = artistic features, and'to retain for 

se 1€ feading plac i P j i 
ace in the illustrate ma 

aie mestn ed journalism 
Vewspafers ay 


out th e not to copy this advertisement with- 


© express or er of Hirper & Brothers 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
. * ° << & « (eee 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS 
P.O. Box 950, N, Y. City 


For one year 


women of | 


Wood | 


THE DRAMA. 


” 


Bowboin SQuare.—"Shaft No, 2” will 
be presented next week. 
ceived with much favor, and will be given 
on an elaborate scale. The play deals 
with the trials and ultimate triumphs of 
an electrical engineer, Jim Rathburn, with 
new and interesting stage pictures, and 
surprises in mechanical and electrical 
effects never before introduced. One 
scene is the shaft of a mine, with a tram- 
car running up and down, and the miners 
at work, It is a very realistic picture of 
the interior of a mine. In another acta 
storm is produced by new electrical and 
mechanical contrivances, the most won- 


The piece abounds in new and attractive 
features, and will meet with as favorable 


has elsewhere. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—This opera company 
has had ample evidence of the favor of 
the local musical public during the holi- | 
day season. Despite the distractions at- | 
tending Christmas shopping, it has had 
large audiences. In response to numerous | 
requests for a revival of ‘*The Bohemian | 
Girl,’ the popular opera is announced for | 
|the coming week. The roles will be: | 
Arline, Clara Lane and Laura Millard (in | 
alternate performances), Gypsy Queen, | 
Hattie Belle Ladd, Count, J. K. Murray, 
Thaddeus, Edgar Temple and Martin | 
Pache (in alternate performances), Devils- | 
hoof, W. H. Clarke, and Florestein, John | 
Reed. The opera will be given elaborate | 
production in all details, and will be 
limited to one week’s performance, to be 
followed on Monday, Jan. 4, by Plan- 
quette’s “Rip Van Winkle,” in which J, | 
K. Murray will appear in the title role. 

Hous StreET.—The advance sale of 
| Seats for the engagement of Mr. John | 

Drew wil! begin ‘Tuesday, at eight A.M., | 

and he will make his first appearance in | 

Boston this season on the following Mon- 
| day evening. ‘The play, ‘‘Rosemary,” 
| 
| 





proved a remarkable success at the Em- 
pire Theatre, New York City. It has been 
domiciled there since last fall, with audi- 
| ences of the most brilliant social deserip- 
| tion. Mr. Drew might well have remained | 
at the Empire throughout the entire sea- 
son, but existing contracts could not be | 
abrogated. ‘Rosemary’ is the daintiest 
play for years, and the best work of Mr. | 
Drew. In the part of an old man he 
shows the utmost artistic ability. Maud 
Adams shares with the star the honors of | 
the success. ‘Rosemary’ is beautifully 
staged, costumed and mounted, 
Last week consummated the fourth | 
week of ‘The Heart of Maryland.” | 
Throughout its entire engagement the | 
house was taxed to its utmost capacity. | 
Mrs, Carter as Maryland Calvert has 
proven her ability. ‘The staging and | 
mounting are in advance of anything seen 
here this season. ‘The only opportunity 
| to see it here will be during the coming 
week, 


| 
| 
| 





WomeEN who are weak and nervous, who 
have no appetite and cannot sleep, find 
strength and vigor in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, Dec. 28, 
P. M. Mr, Amadeus W. Grabau will speak 
“Factors of Evolution ” 
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A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician's widow, 
desires a position of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs, Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 





Christimas 
Presents-————o 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
MATHEMATICAL _IN- 
STRUMENTS, 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
or PICTURE FRAMES. 


Largest Stock and 
Lowest Prices Guaranteed. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
No. 37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


“New Illustrated Catalogue” free on application. 











FINE 
For Christmas. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


EDWARD KAKAS & SONS, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 
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FURS 





It has been re- | 


derful and realistic reproduction of nature | 
in her turbulent mood ever attempted. | 


a reception from the play-goers here as it | 


‘New Christmas Goods 


5 Somerset Street, 
| (NEAR BEACON). 


| Largest Assortment of New Goods. 


| CHRISTMAS CARDS, 

| ODD-SHAPED BOOKS AND BOOKLETS, 

| TOY BOOKS, 

| CALENDARS, 

| QUAINT NOVELTIES, 

| BURNT LEATHER GOODS, 

| STERLING SILVER, 

| DESK SETS IN DECORATED CHINA, 

| LEATHER AND LINEN SETS, 

HANDSOME BOXES OF PAPER AND EN- 
VELOPES. 


Teachers’ Cards in (reat Variety. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 








BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 

















PECIAL 
ALE OF 
EAL 

ACQUES. 














The Best: at-Moderate Prices. 


Al? Washington St. 


ARGEST 

LINE 

OWEST 
PRICES. 



































GLOVES 


For Christmas. 
MISS TI. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
has a very attractive assortment 
of Gloves for Christmas, and 
would be very pleased if you 
would examine them. bE 
There is no more acceptable 


present than gloves. 
nine sizbit Cured in 


™ 
OPIUM | ag ty Ry fe 
—«<«<«! 


C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street 


ee 











